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Call  for  Nominations 


Attention  '84/'85  Grads 


The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education  is 
pleased  to  announce  that,  for  the  four- 
teenth year,  it  will  make  an  award  in 
recognition  of  individuals  who  have  made 
significant  contributions  to  education  in 
Ontario  or  at  the  national  level.  Up  to 
three  educators  will  be  chosen  as  recipi- 
ents of  the  award  "Fellow  of  the  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education."  The 


award  ceremony  will  take  place  in  the  fall 
of  the  year. 

Nominations  are  welcome  and  should 
be  sent  in  a confidential  letter  to  the 
Director,  Dr.  Bernard  Shapiro,  stating 
the  nominee's  full  name,  address,  position, 
and  a summary  of  his  or  her  major 
contributions  to  educational  improvement. 

The  deadline  for  nominations  is  April  25, 
1986. 


During  the  past  year,  all  '84/'85  OISE 
grads  received  Orbit  gratis,  compliments 
of  the  Director.  With  this  issue,  the 
complimentary  subscription  ends. 

If  you're  a grad,  why  not  become  a 
subscriber?  Orbit  costs  only  $10.00  for 
four  issues. 

For  more  information,  call  Orbit, 

(416)  923-6641,  ext.  2533. 
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Maiking  a Molehill 
Out  of  a Mountadn: 

The  OISE  Issue  in  Perspective 


Malcolm  Levin 

History  and  Philosophy  of  Education 
OISE 

To  the  casual  observer,  the  controversy 
over  Robert  Nixon's  announcement  last 
October  that  he  intends  to  hand  OISE 
over  to  the  U of  T appears  to  be  a local 
i issue  involving  rather  complicated  ar- 
j rangements  between  two  Toronto  insti- 
: tutions.  What  has  been  overlooked  in  all 

this  is  that  Mr.  Nixon  is  the  Treasurer  of 
Ontario,  not  the  Minister  of  Colleges  and 
Universities.  His  announcement  signals  a 
I transfer  of  scarce  and  valuable  resources 
I from  the  elementary  and  secondary 
- schools,  community  colleges,  and  other 
education  groups  throughout  Ontario  cur- 
rently served  by  OISE  to  an  elite, 
Toronto-centred  university.  The  com- 
• plexities  of  OISE-U  of  T relations  aside, 
this  shift  of  scarce  educational  resources 
can  only  be  viewed  with  grave  concern, 
even  alarm.  This  is  especially  so  in  relation 
to  other  proposals  to  enhance  private  and 
j denominational  schools  at  the  expense  of 
public  education  such  as  the  recently 
released  Shapiro  Commission  Report 
which  recommends  public  funding  of 
private  schools  that  meet  certain  criteria. 

In  light  of  Ontario’s  expenditure  of  over 
$6  billion  a year  on  education,  OISE’s 
budget  of  under  $30  million  seems  a small 
enough  investment.  More  importantly,  it  is 
an  investment  that,  unlike  some  other 
government  investments  (e.g.,  SUNCOR), 
has  paid  off  and  continues  to  pay  off 
handsomely.  Curriculum  materials  and 
methods  developed  at  OISE  have  made  a 
major  contribution  to  the  renovation  of 
school  programs  throughout  the  province. 
Thousands  of  Ontario  educators  have 
attended  courses,  seminars,  and  work- 
shops mounted  by  OISE  faculty  and 
research  staff  to  acquire  new  professional 
skills  and  to  broaden  their  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  new  developments  in 
education.  At  OISE,  theory  and  practice 
are  brought  together  in  ways  that  cannot  be 
found  at  any  other  post-secondary  institu- 
tion in  North  America.  Scarcely  a school 
or  college  in  Ontario  lacks  staff  in  positions 
of  responsibility  and  leadership  who  have 
not  earned  graduate  degrees  at  OISE  over 
the  past  two  decades.  It  would  not  be  an 
■ exaggeration  to  say  that  OISE  has  played  a 


major  role  in  the  reconstruction  of  a 
system  of  education  in  Ontario  that  can 
hold  its  own  with  the  best  in  the  world. 

Over  the  past  20  years,  OISE  has 
experienced  the  pains  of  both  growth 
(1965-1975)  and  contraction  (1975-1986). 
We  have  made  our  share  of  mistakes  and, 
like  any  innovative  institution,  we  will 
make  others.  However,  we  are  confident 
that  our  accomplishments  far  outweigh  our 
shortcomings.  We  have  come  to  symbolize 
the  spirit  of  lifelong  learning  that  marks 
education  in  the  post-industrial  age.  Most 
of  our  students  are  working  professionals 
who  come  to  OISE  for  intellectual 
stimulation  and  the  opportunity  to  expand 
their  range  of  professional  skills  and 
knowledge.  Most  are  over  30  and  two  out 
of  three  are  women. 

We  should  also  remember  that  OISE, 
though  a creature  of  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment, is  not  just  a provincial  resource.  It  is 
the  premier  centre  for  graduate  studies, 
research,  and  development  in  education  in 
Canada  and  is  one  of  the  leading  centres  in 
the  world.  For  example,  OISE  is  the  centre 
for  Women’s  Studies  and  for  professional 
women  to  study  in  Canada.  We  are  also  the 
main  centre  for  research,  development, 
and  graduate  studies  relating  to  second- 
language  teaching  and  learning  in  the 
country.  As  well,  our  programs  in  adult 
education  and  literacy,  special  education, 
curriculum,  and  administration  attract 
hundreds  of  professional  educators  from  all 
over  the  province  and  the  world.  Similarly, 
our  programs  in  applied  philosophy, 
psychology,  and  sociology  are  unsurpassed 
anywhere  in  Canada.  Research  studies  are 
conducted  not  only  in  Ontario  but  also 
across  the  country  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  where  the  expertise  of  OISE’s 
research  staff  is  recognized  and  highly 
respected.  Finally,  for  every  research 
dollar  invested  by  the  provincial  govern- 
ment, over  two  dollars  are  attracted  by 
OISE  researchers  from  federal  and  founda- 
tion sources.  Not  bad  for  an  institution  that 
is  only  20  years  old. 

Recently,  Marion  Bryden,  the  NDP  critic 
for  Colleges  and  Universities,  introduced  a 
Private  Members  Bill  (Bill  106)  that  would 
give  OISE  the  power  to  grant  its  own 
degrees.  Securing  degree-granting  status  is 
vital  to  OISE’s  future  as  a provincial 
educational  resource  for  at  least  two 


reasons.  First  and  foremost,  OISE  would 
no  longer  be  dependent  on  another 
institution  for  its  credentials  and  would 
thus  be  able  to  negotiate  its  own  future, 
including  the  possibility  of  multiple  affilia- 
tions with  universities  across  the  province. 
OISE’s  programs  are  largely  self-contained 
and  their  quality  is  widely  recognized.  A 
recent  review  by  the  Ontario  Council  for 
Graduate  Studies  (OCGS)  resulted  in  a 
highly  favorable  evaluation  of  OISE’s 
graduate  programs.  A second  consideration 
is  that  with  full  control  over  its  own 
degrees  and  admissions  OISE  could  estab- 
lish admissions  criteria  that  are  more  suited 
to  the  realities  of  professional  educators 
than  to  the  requirements  of  discipline- 
based  graduate  schools  of  arts  and 
sciences.  We  are  hopeful  that  the  govern- 
ment will  come  to  see  the  importance  of 
maintaining  OISE’s  autonomy  and  pro- 
vince-wide mandate  and  will  not  block 
passage  of  this  bill  which  is  supported  by 
both  the  New  Democrats  and  the  Progres- 
sive Conservatives. 

OISE  has  been  able  to  do  what  it  does 
mainly  because  it  is  an  autonomous 
institution  with  its  own  board  of  governors, 
administration,  and  budget.  Its  resources 
are  thus  earmarked  for  education.  If  its 
board  were  eliminated  and  its  budget  and 
administration  turned  over  to  the  U of  T, 
as  Nixon  intends,  OISE  would  simply 
cease  to  exist  as  a provincial  and  national 
resource.  At  best,  it  would  become  a 
Toronto  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education. 
At  worst,  it  would  disappear  into  the  U of 
T’s  Faculty  of  Education,  losing  in  the 
process  its  identity,  its  mandate  to  public 
education,  and  the  resources  required  to 
serve  the  research,  development,  and 
professional  study  needs  of  the  whole 
province. 

In  20  years,  OISE  has  flourished  as  an 
independent  institution  of  post-graduate 
study  and  research  in  a partnership 
(affiliation)  with  the  U.  of  T.  I have  yet  to 
hear  one  academic  or  professional  reason 
why  OISE  should  not  continue  this 
partnership  into  the  21st  century. 

Professor  Levin  speaks  from  a perspective 
shared  by  a majority  of  faculty  members; 
others  feel  that  a compromise  settlement  should 
be  negotiated  with  the  U of  T to  provide 
long-term  stability  and  standing  to  OISE’s 
programs.  □ 
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START 


Cecilia  Reynolds 

and  Laura  S.  Weintraub,  OISE 

In  the  December  '85  issue  of  Orbit,  Don 
Musella  and  Marguerite  Edge  predicted 
that  the  next  wave  of  promotions  in 
Ontario  school  boards  would  establish 
many  women  in  positions  of  added 
responsibility.  Their  optimism  was  based 
on  observations  of  changes  within  the 
system.  Indeed,  the  title  of  their  article 
states  that  “Promoting  the  Best  People  is 
Good  for  Women,”  and  a major  focus  of 
their  argument  is  premised  on  a conviction 
that  procedural  improvements  are  aiding 
both  women  and  school  systems. 

Over  a century  ago,  however,  one 
hundred  “lady  teachers”  contested  that 
conviction  in  an  open  letter  to  The  Mail. 
These  women  wrote: 

A uniform  system  of  promotion  that  should 
depend  only  on  certificates  and  length  of 
service  would  lead  to  any  number  of  attempts 
to  fit  round  bodies  into  square  holes  and 
square  into  round.  (27  February  1882) 

The  intent  of  this  article  is  to  extend  the 
discussion  initiated  by  Musella  and  Edge, 
who  speak  to  the  concerns  of  many 
administrators.  We  argue  that  while 
optimism  regarding  women’s  position  in 
school  organizations  is  heartening,  it  can 
be  strengthened  by  alternative  perspec- 
tives, including  those  that  give  voice  to  the 
daily  experiences  of  women  themselves. 

Such  alternatives  have  been  developed 
in  our  own  recent  work  on  the  historic  role 
of  gender  in  school  organizations'  and  on 
reviews  of  the  legal  context  and  program 
status  of  employment  equity  in  the 
education  sector.^  From  these  perspec- 
tives, a series  of  questions  arises  with 
regard  to  the  article  by  Musella  and  Edge . 
First,  how  are  “best  people”  defined? 
Second,  how  extensive  are  contemporary 
social  pressures  and  resultant  reforms? 
And  third,  what  do  we  mean  when  we  say 
that  something  is  “good”  for  women? 

Defining  Best  People 

When  we  look  at  the  history  of  teaching  in 
Ontario,  it  becomes  apparent  that  de- 
finitions of  “best  people”  for  specific  roles 
in  schools  have  altered  over  time.  For 
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example,  in  the  late  1800s  men  were 
viewed  as  “best”  teachers  for  the  newly 
emerging  public  schools.  As  those  schools 
expanded,  however,  cheaper  women 
teachers  became  “best,”  but  only  for 
younger  children.  Prior  to  World  War  II, 
women  were  “best”  as  principals  only  in 
girls’  schools,  those  for  “special”  children, 
or  schools  in  rural  areas  where  few  men 
were  willing  to  work.  Usually,  women 
received  only  half  the  salary  paid  to  male 
principals. 

Following  World  War  II,  some  school 
boards  grudgingly  changed  policies  which 
banned  married  women  teachers.  As  a 
shortage  developed,  however,  married 
women  were  recruited  as  “best”  teachers, 
again  particularly  for  the  lower  grades. 
When  Ontario  school  boards  were  amal- 
gamated in  the  1960s,  few  women  retained 
principalships  if  male  candidates  were 
available.  Increasing  percentages  of  men  in 
teaching  were  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
the  dramatic  growth  of  administrative  posts 
in  schools  during  this  period. 

All  these  examples  bear  evidence  to  the 
fact  that  ideas  about  appropriate  roles  for 
men  and  women  in  schools  have  not  been 
the  only  factor  in  their  recruitment  and 
placement  in  school  systems  in  the  past. 
Economic  factors  and  labor  requirements 
have  repeatedly  overcome  ideas  about 
women’s  place. 

Social  Pressure  and  Reform 
Musella  and  Edge  argue  that  increasing 
societal  advocacy  for  equitable  hiring 
practices  has  influenced  government. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  pressure  within  the 
education  sector  exists  and  has  intensified 
over  the  past  few  decades.  The  sustained 
research  and  lobbying  efforts  of  the 
Federation  of  Women  Teachers’  Associa- 
tion® of  Ontario  (F.W.T.A.O.)  are  one 
example;  the  formation  and  activities  of 
Women  in  Educational  Administration 
(Ontario)  (W.E.A.O.)  are  another.  An 
increasing  number  of  school  boards  have 
developed  formal  equal  opportunity 
employment  statements  and  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  Ministry  of  Education’s 
temporary  staffing  and  project  funding 
meant  to  foster  affirmative  action  for 
women.  The  provincial  government’s  Wo- 
men’s Directorate  and  the  Ministry’s 
Affirmative  Action  Office  sponsor  official 
networks  and  conferences  to  consolidate 
such  efforts.  In  this  regard,  then,  Musella 
and  Edge  are  correct. 

Nevertheless,  these  pressures  have  not 
generated  actual  change  in  women’s  em- 
ployment status  in  many  school  boards, 
nor  made  equity  a high  priority  in  teachers’ 
collective  agreements.  Advocacy  has  not 
yet  evinced  positive  changes  for  racial 


minority  employees  or  for  the  non-teaching 
workforce  of  school  systems,  results  we 
could  anticipate  flowing  fi-om  equitable 
practice.  Nor  has  societal  pressure  trig- 
gered the  alteration  of  provincial  human 
rights  or  labor  legislation.  And  most 
significantly  for  school  systems,  such 
pressure  has  failed  to  alter  the  legal 
framework  of  education  with  respect  to 
employment  equity. 

Just  as  there  is  strong  resistance  on  the 
part  of  some  boards  and  lobbyists  to 
acknowledging  that  discriminatory 
employment  practices  in  the  education 
sector  warrant  legal  intervention,  so  too  is 
there  much  debate  about  whether  laws  can, 
in  fact,  promote  equity.  Historical  evi- 
dence demonstrates  that  court-based  inter- 
pretations of  legislation  have  rarely  upheld 
the  principle  of  equality,  and  the  taw  even 
more  rarely  incorporates  the  perspectives 
of  women,  racial  minorities,  or  the 
economically  marginalized  (e.g.,  many  of 
the  disabled). 

But  let  us  consider  the  argument  that 
legislation  defines  societal  standards.  If  we 
accept  this  concept,  we  are  forced  to 
recognize  that  Ontario’s  education  system  : 
has  no  equity  standards.  It  is  true  that  i 
several  memoranda  were  issued  under  the 
auspices  of  the  previous  government’s 
Education  Minister  regarding  the  status  of 
women  employees  in  school  boards.  The 
memoranda  extend  an  invitation  to  boards, 
requesting  their  voluntary  participation  in 
affirmative  action  formulation.  Boards  are 
also  expected  to  provide  annual  status 
audits  on  employment  and  gender.  But 
because  the  memoranda  are  not  imbedded 
in  the  Education  Act,  in  companion  regula- 
tions, or  in  other  legislation,  they  simply 
do  not  have  the  binding  force  of  law. ^ 

While  well-motivated  or  politically  astute 
boards  may  choose  to  develop  affirmative 
action  policies,  to  utilize  related  Ministry 
funding,  and  to  comply  with  reporting 
expectations,  school  boards  are  virtually 
free  to  perpetuate  current  hiring  and 
promotion  practices,  at  least  with  respect 
to  our  current  provincial  legal  framework. 
Outright  rejection  of  the  equity  principle  by 
school  boards  is  not  frequently  encount- 
ered, but  does  take  place,  both  publicly'* 
and  unofficially.  In  our  recognition  of 
increasing  social  pressure,  we  must  be 
cautious  in  equating  official  appearances 
with  actual  change . The  beliefs  that 
employment  equity  discriminates  against 
(white)  men,  that  such  programs  taint  the 
women  who  have  “made  it,”  and  that 
women  simply  do  not  make  good  admin- 
istrators are  still  pervasive  myths,  power- 
fully imbedded  in  school  system  life. 

We  do  agree  with  Musella  and  Edge  that 
there  is  evidence  of  altering  social  expecta- 
tions, but  suggest  that  these  pressures  are 
uneven,  and  as  yet  have  not  countered 
legislative  silence.  Societal  advocacy  has 
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credentials  may  mean  that  the  time 
allotment  and  energy  levels  required  for 
women  to  present  themselves  as  “no 
different”  from  men  will  be  formidable  for 
some  women  and  impossible  for  others. 

We  must  be  cautious  as  well  about 


" linking  improved  procedures  for  promotion 

‘ jQ  significant  changes  in  gender  equity.  The 

not  promoted  the  articulation  of  clear  concept  of  “neutral”  promotion  practices 

employment  standards  for  the  education  is  often  based  on  assumptions  that  the  best 
1^  sector,  despite  the  formal  legitimacy  of  the  women  will  readily  self-identify,  will 


5 idea  of  equality.  Legislative  silence  and  the 
* absence  of  equity  standards  suggest  that 
societal  pressure  has  not  been  unequivoc- 
ally  powerful,  nor  yet  contributed  to  the 
I dissolution  of  beliefs  that  still  permeate 
^ women's  experiences  as  school  board 
employees. 

f What  is  “Good”  for  Women? 

I There  are  many  who  believe  that  it  would 
1 be  a “good"  thing  if  more  women  became 
I school  administrators.  We  certainly  agree 
I that  current  percentages  of  men  and 
p women  in  these  roles  are  unjust.  However, 
“I  numerical  comparisons  between  men  and 
f women  who  make  it  to  the  top  of  the 
ladder  are,  in  our  opinion,  an  insufficient 
measure  of  gender  equity  if  the  structure  of 
the  ladder  itself  and  the  costs  which  men 
and  women  pay  for  the  climb  remain 
unquestioned. 

In  our  society,  most  men  and  women  do 
not  yet  live  in  completely  comparable 
financial  or  family  situations.  By  and  large, 
women  remain  the  primary  caregivers  to 
their  children,  and  early  socialization 
stresses  silence  and  service  as  desirable 
“feminine”  attributes.  Recent  research^ 
indicates  that  men  and  women  who  teach 
view  their  work  in  schools  somewhat 
differently.  That  research  also  shows  that 
most  men  and  women  accept  the  male 
career  pattern  in  administration  as  the 
norm.  Inability  to  gain  entry  into  administ- 
ration is  generally  explained  as  a personal 
failure.  Seldom  is  the  system  itself  called 
into  question.  Importantly,  Musella  and 
Edge  illustrate  that  while  some  barriers  to 
women' s promotion  are  contingent  on 
women  themselves,  others  rest  in  the 
gatekeeping  devices  of  the  system  and 
restrictions  on  available  posts. 

We  must  be  cautious,  however,  about 
supporting  leadership  programs  which 
continue  to  view  male  career  patterns  as 
the  norm.  We  must  guard  against  attempts 
to  make  women  “like  men”  in  order  to 
succeed.  Rather  than  trying  to  “fit  women 
in,”  we  should  consider  how  administra- 
tive roles  can  be  adapted  to  women’s 
' personal  and  organizational  goals.  As  long 
, as  women  remain  the  “exception  to  the 
rule,”  little  real  change  regarding  employ- 
ment equity  will  have  occurred.  The 
current  emphasis  on  self-selection  and  high 


receive  mentorship,  will  develop  and 
follow  a career  plan,  and  will,  through  their 
own  efforts  in  a fair  system,  steadily  rise  to 
the  top.  Those  of  us  familiar  with  school 
culture  know,  however,  that  the  ‘’best” 
men  and  women  often  do  not  self-identify; 
that  men  are  more  likely  than  women  to 
seek  and/or  receive  mentorship;  that  best 
laid  plans  cannot  always  be  followed;  and 
that  despite  predicted  retirements,  posi- 
tions at  the  top  are  currently  diminishing. 

Thus  while  changes  in  the  formal  system 
are  important,  the  supporting  informal 
systems  are  also  critical.  Women  in  school 
systems  are  often  in  a double  bind.  If  they 
play  the  promotion  game  by  men’s  rules, 
they  are  usually  disadvantaged.  If  they  try 
to  alter  those  rules,  they  run  the  risk  of 
lessening  their  chances  for  success.  In- 
creasingly women  are  questioning  whether 
the  rewards  they  seek  will  indeed  be  found 
“at  the  top.”  These  are  issues  which 
women  are  facing  collectively,  and  as 
Barbara  Forisha  and  Barbara  Goldman* 
have  emphasized,  we  must  be  “more 
realistic  about  the  choices  which  face  us, 
the  paths  we  must  follow  to  attain  our  goals, 
and  the  costs  and  benefits  of  doing  so.” 

A Cautionary  Conclusion 
In  their  comments  on  system  planning  and 
evaluation,  Musella  and  Edge  offer  15 
recommendations,  arguing  that  boards  can 
support  equitable  promotion  through  top- 
down  commitment  and  planning  and  by 
using  increasingly  objective  assessment 
and  development  procedures.  In  this 
article,  we  have  argued  that  evaluations  of 
“the  best  people”  or  of  what  is  “good  for 
women”  are  necessarily  contextual  and 
subjective  judgments.  We  have  also  urged 
caution  in  equating  current  government  or 
school  board  policy  with  the  nuances  of 
women’s  experiences  in  schools  and  their 
systems. 

We  conclude  that  legislative  action  is 
required  in  order  to  articulate  standards 
and  principles  of  employment  equity  and 
that  school  boards  and  their  employees 
should  consider  the  assumptions  embedded 
in  a belief  in  objectivity.  Individuals 
experience  and  interpret  objectivities  in 
diverse  fashions,  and  we  argue  that  until 
such  diversity  is  recognized  and  incor- 
porated into  planning  and  development. 


SUCCESS 

indeed  into  ways  of  being  in  schools, 
change  is  likely  to  remain  cosmetic, 
measured  by  large  percentage  improve- 
ments that  reflect  small  alterations.  And 
this  is  a danger  not  only  for  (white) 
women’s  experiences  in  school  systems, 
but  also  for  others,  such  as  racial  minority 
educators  and  non-teaching  school  board 
employees  who  remain,  by  and  large, 
ghettoized.  Procedural  modifications  will, 
we  concur,  yield  modest  numerical  change 
specifically  addressing  gender  equity  in  a 
limited  fashion.  We  don’t  argue  that  these 
beginnings  are  unimportant,  but  rather  that 
they  are  simply  that — beginnings. 

Notes 

1.  Cecilia  Reynolds  is  currently  complet- 
ing her  Ph.D.  thesis  at  OISE  on  this  topic. 
The  title  of  her  thesis  is  “Naming  the 
Experience:  Women,  Men  and  Their 
Changing  Work  Lives  as  Teachers  and 
Principals,  Toronto  1930  to  1980.” 

2.  Laura  S.  Weintraub,  also  an  OISE 
Ph.D.  student,  has  written  “The  Legal 
Context  of  Employment  Equity  in  the 
Education  Sector.”  She  recently  com- 
pleted a literature  and  program  status 
review  of  Ontario  school  boards  for  the 
Metropolitan  Separate  School  Board,  enti- 
tled “Girls  Just  Want  ...  An  Affirmative 
Action  Report”  (mimeos). 

3.  For  an  expanded  discussion  on  the  legal 
status  of  memoranda,  see  H.  M.  Kelly,  “A 
Legal  Opinion  of  Bill  82  Implications  and 
the  OSR,”  in  E.  H.  Humphreys  and  L.  S. 
Weintraub,  Lega/  Aspects  of  Student  Informa- 
tion in  Ontario,  Report  No.  2 of  “The 
Adequacy  of  the  OSR”  Project,  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Education,  1983. 

4.  See,  for  example.  The  Globe  and  Mail 
article  (13  March  1985)  on  one  board’s 
refusal  to  pass  a resolution  in  support  of 
affirmative  action,  interpreted  as  a plan  to 
“destroy  the  family  unit.”  While  the 
refusal  was  deemed  newsworthy,  we  suggest 
that  it  echoes  the  more  tactful  and  quiet 
sentiments  of  others  in  the  education  sector. 

5.  In  addition  to  Reynold’s  research  cited 
above,  three  other  studies  of  Ontario 
teachers  have  also  stated  these  findings:  a 
report  prepared  for  the  Commission  on 
Declining  Enrolments  in  Ontario  in  1979  by 
Dorothy  Smith,  Marilee  Reimer,  Connie 
Taylor,  and  Yoko  Ueda  entitled 
“Implications  of  Declining  Enrolment  for 
Women  Teachers  in  Public  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Schools  in  Ontario”;  Judith 
Arbus’s  “Historical  Bases  of  a Sex- 
Segregated  Labour  Force:  Women  Teach- 
ers’ Experiences  During  the  Great  Depres- 
sion,” M.A.  Thesis,  University  of  Toron- 
to, 1984;  and  Constance  Taylor’s  “Occupa- 
tional and  Family  Commitments  Among 
Women  and  Men  Elementary  Teachers  in 
Ontario,”  M.A.  Thesis,  University  of 
Toronto,  1985. 

6.  See  their  1981  book.  Outsiders  on  the 
Inside:  Women  and  Organizations  (Engle- 
wood Cliffs,  NJ:  Prentice-Hall,  p.  xxiii).D 
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PARENTS-AS-PARTNERS 


Improving  Literacy  Skills  Through 
Community  Education 


In  January  1984,  the  Board  of  Education 
for  the  City  of  York  embarked  upon  a new 
program  which  has  focussed  on  the  dual 
concerns  of  functional  illiteracy  among 
children  and  their  parents.  Frank 
McTeague,  Co-ordinator  of  English,  was 
impressed  by  the  results  of  two  reading 
projects  undertaken  at  Haringey  (Gtr. 
London)  and  Belfield  Community  School 
(Rochdale,  Lancashire),  both  serving 
disadvantaged  working-class  areas  in  Bri- 
tain. They  reported  “a  startling  improve- 
ment by  children  of  all  reading  levels  when 
they  received  help  at  home.” 

Mr.  McTeague  approached  me  in  the 
spring  of  1983,  and  a meeting  of  principals 
and  community  liaison  officers  from  four 
elementary  schools  was  convened  to 
explore  the  feasibility  of  initiating  a 
demonstration  project  in  the  City  of  York 
to  be  known  as  the  Parents-as-Partners 
Program.  A strategy  plan  was  presented 
and  principals  were  encouraged  to  discuss 
the  concept  with  staff  members  and  make  a 
decision  about  participating.  Goals  of  the 
proposed  program  were  as  follows; 

1 . to  improve  the  reading  performance 
level  of  children  having  difficulty 

2.  to  enable  parents  to  provide  informed 
help  at  home 

3.  to  establish  support  procedures  for 
making  a daily  school-home  connection  for 
problem  readers  and  their  parents. 

Parents  of  problem  readers  were  to  be 
invited  to  attend  a meeting  at  the  school. 
The  principal  would  present  background 
inforrhation  and  propose  a program  of 
parental  involvement  (at  least  20  minutes 
per  day  listening  to  the  child  read).  The 
resource  teacher  would  demonstrate  non- 
judgmental  listening  skills  and  how  to 
re-tell  a story.  Procedures  outlined  would 
include  the  use  of  a reading  record  card 
and  an  introduction  to  the  basal  readers  or 
library  books  the  child  might  bring  home. 
Home  visits  and  access  to  resources  for 
pre-schoolers  would  also  be  incorporated 
into  the  program. 

In  December  1983,  two  schools.  Fair- 
bank  Memorial  Junior  Public  School  and 
D.B.  Hood  Community  School,  agreed  to 
implement  the  program.  Their  reading 
resource  teachers,  assisted  by  a community 
liaison  officer,  were  assigned  responsibility 
for  the  implementation  of  a demonstration 
project  to  be  undertaken  from  January  to 
June  1984. 


Dr.  Shuttleworth  is  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Program-Community  Services,  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  City  of  York.  He  has  described 
other  innovative  community  education  prog- 
rams in  previous  issues  o/ Orbit. 


During  that  period,  a total  of  18  children 
from  14  families  were  initially  involved  in 
the  two  schools.  Fairbank  Memorial 
produced  a video-tape  to  help  prepare 
parents  to  participate  in  the  program. 

When  evaluated  in  June,  it  was  found  that 
50  percent  of  children  involved  in  the 
program  made  significant  progress,  but 
improvement  was  noted  in  all  children 
whose  parents  remained  committed 
throughout  the  period.  As  a result,  both 
schools  decided  to  expand  Parents-as- 
Partners  to  regular  classes  during  the 
1984/85  school  year. 

Another  outcome  from  the  project  was  a 
recognition  that,  because  the  two  demon- 
stration schools  both  serve  low-income 
communities  of  recent  immigrants,  many 
parents  were  not  themselves  functionally 
literate  in  English.  However,  both  schools 
provide  accommodation  for  the  Board’s 
Adult  Day  School  offering  basic  education, 
English  as  a Second  Language,  and  life 
skills  either  in  regular  classes  or  through 
one-to-one  tutoring  for  homebound  indi- 


Dale  E.  Shuttleworth 

A major  concern  of  educators  has  always 
been  the  number  of  children  at  the  primary 
and  junior  levels  who  do  not  acquire  the 
necessary  literacy  skills.  Students  who 
cannot  read  well  are  at  a disadvantage 
throughout  their  academic  career  and, 
indeed,  their  whole  adult  life.  The  fact  that 
one  in  four  adults  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  has  less  than  a grade  9 education  is 
indicative  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
problem. 

The  City  of  York,  a municipality  of 
134,000  within  Metropolitan  Toronto,  has 
the  lowest  levels  of  income  and  the  highest 
rates  of  unemployment  in  the  region. 


Forty-two  percent  of  its  residents  speak  a 
language  other  than  English  in  the  home 
and  a large  proportion  of  newcomers  in 
recent  years  are  from  the  Caribbean.  More 
than  27  percent  of  residents  (30,000) 
beyond  the  age  of  16  have  less  than  a grade 
9 education.  Although  York  is  located 
several  miles  from  the  central  business 
district,  it  has  become  the  ‘‘inner  city”  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto  in  the  past  decade. 
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“Although  no  formal  testing  has  been  done,  it  is  very  apparent  that  the 
‘Reading-Partners-Program’  has  been  successful  in  two  aspects.  The  reading  and 
listening  skills  of  the  children  have  increased  and  there  has  been  a notable 
improvement  in  the  social  relationships  between  the  younger  and  older  children  of 
the  school.”  (Tom  Finlay,  Principal,  D.B.  Hood  Community  School) 


viduals.  Parents-as-Partners  was  able  to 
access  these  resources  for  those  parents 
participating  in  the  program.  They  needed 
help  with  their  literacy  and  language  skills 
to  be  better  able  to  assist  their  children. 

The  fact  that  some  parents  and  children 
were  learning  to  read  together  was  another 
positive  aspect  of  the  program. 

During  1984/85,  Parents-as-Partners  was 
expanded  dramatically  in  both  schools  with 
similar  results.  To  quote  Principal  Tom 
Finlay  of  D.B.  Hood  Community  School: 
“There  is  so  much  pay-off  for  such 
little  effort  that  it  makes  the  enterprise  look 
so  simple  and  so  obvious.”  Overall,  the 
“pay-off’  has  been  recognized  in  three 
areas; 

1.  improved  reading  and  literacy  develop- 
ment, especially  enjoyment  of  books 

2.  improved  home  and  school  relation- 
ship— increased  co-operation  and  support 


for  the  child  and  the  program 

3.  dramatically  increased  library  circula- 
tion in  both  school  and  community 
libraries. 

Another  exciting  spin-off  at  D.  B.  Hood 
Community  School  has  been  the 
“Reading-Partners-Program”  established 
in  September  1984.  Each  primary  class  is 
“twinned”  with  a junior  classroom  and 
then  all  the  pupils  are  “partnered.”  Each 
pair  of  teachers  selects  an  appropriate 
30-minute  period  once  a week  for  the 
program.  Library  periods  are  used  to  coach 
junior  students  in  active  listening/reading 
skills  and  book  selection. 


The  Parents-as-Partners  Project  Team 
has  been  asked  to  make  several  presenta- 
tions including  meetings  of  teachers’ 
federations,  principals,  trustees,  and 
school  and  community  organizations.  At  a 
professional  development  session  held  in 
February  1985  (after  school  hours),  28 
teachers  from  17  schools  enthusiastically 
received  the  program.  As  a Supervisory 
Officer,  I have  been  impressed  by  the 
program’s  demonstration  of  the  important 
contribution  that  parents  can  make  to  the 
learning  process. 

The  “born-again  teacher”  has  traded  in 
feelings  of  futility  and  despair  for  a new 
sense  of  satisfaction  and  fulfilment.  Parent 
participants  see  that  they  can  make  a 
difference  and  are  becoming  active  in 
school  and  community  affairs.  This  has  all 
come  about  because  of  a recognition  that 
“education  is  a community  enterprise  in 
which  we’re  all  partners.”  □ 


“The  Parents-as-Partners  program  has  provided  a key  link  to  an  untapped  resource 
beyond  the  school  doors.  Traditional  student  services  have  little  impact  on  the 
reading  standards  in  inner-city  or  multi-ethnic  areas.  With  the  Parents-as-Partners 
program  the  prevention  of  reading  failure  becomes  a more  attainable  goal.”  (Frank 
McTeague,  Co-ordinator  of  English,  City  of  York) 


The  Intensive  Program: 

An  Alternative  Method  of  Teaching 

NORTHVIEW  HEIGHTS  SECONDARY  SCHOOL,  NORTH  YORK 


Teaching  Team:  Terry  Dimitroff, 
Pauline  Dixie,  Connie  Halket,  Sandra 
Lowry,  Barbara  Rosenberg,  Diana 
Uruhart,  and  John  Wissler. 

The  Intensive  Program  was  introduced  at 
Northview  Heights  in  1980  with  the  hope  of 
retaining  so-called  high-risk  students — those 
who  under  typical  circumstances  would  have 
dropped  out  of  school.  The  core  idea  of  the 
program  is  to  cultivate  a relationship  of  caring 
and  responsibility  between  members  of  the 
teaching  team  and  the  “high-risk”  students 
referred  to  them.  Though  taught  in  a regular 
classroom  situation,  the  students  receive 
continuous  evaluation  and  feedback  which  lets 
them  taste  the  flavor  of  immediate  success  and 
enhances  low  self-esteem.  In  an  environment  of 
nurture,  protection,  and  security,  these  stu- 
dents gain  a second  chance. 

Organization 

The  Intensive  Program  consists  of  9-week 
blocks,  2'k  hours  each  morning  (with  a 
10-minute  break  time)  and  4 quadrants  per 
year.  Students  referred  to  the  program  are 
required  to  take  their  a.m.  courses  with 
teachers  who  are  part  of  the  “teaching 
team.” 

The  first  year  of  the  program  involved  14 
students  taking  a core  program  of  math, 
English,  and  geography  at  the  grade  10 


general  level.  Now,  six  years  later,  with 
1 10  students  (the  optimum  number  would 
be  125),  the  program  covers  grades  9 
through  12  at  the  general  level  and  grades  9 
through  11  at  the  basic  level.  English  and 
math  are  offered  in  all  the  grades  along 
with  science,  geography,  history,  and 
phys.  ed.  All  the  subject  disciplines  follow 
the  course  outlines  for  the  regular  program. 
A variety  of  electives  are  also  available, 
such  as  computer  studies,  accounting,  law, 
independent  living,  and  man  in  society. 

In  the  afternoon,  students  return  to 
either  a regular  program  or  to  a program  in 


cooperative  education.  A few  of  the  senior 
students  work  in  the  afternoon. 

Who’s  Involved? 

The  team  consists  of  seven  teachers  who 
“advocate”  on  behalf  of  the  students. 

They  are  willing  to  go  that  “extra  kilo- 
metre” in  their  role  as  teachers,  beyond 
what  teaching  a credit  usually  demands. 
Though  tolerant  and  accepting  of  such 
adolescents,  they  are  concerned  to  modify 
behavior,  attitudes,  motivation,  goals,  and 
values.  A willingness  to  make  continuous 
home  contacts  (which  includes  phoning  as 
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soon  as  a student  is  reported  absent)  is 
essential  as  well,  though  time-consuming. 
The  teachers  offer  courses  in  accordance 
with  their  academic  strengths  and  their 
experience  in  varied  teaching  techniques. 
They  work  toward  building  a sense  of 
partnership  and  commitment  among  all 
staff  and  students  in  the  program.  Group 
outings,  inter-class  contests,  shared  break- 
fasts (cooked  and  served  by  the  students) 
are  some  examples  of  activities  that  build 
“togetherness.” 

The  Guidance  Liaison  (Melanie  Parrack), 
the  Head  of  the  Basic  Level  Program 
(Sharon  List),  and  the  Head  of  the  General 


Level  Program  (Jean  Shaw)  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  program.  They  not  only  screen 
the  students  for  placement  but  they  are 
also  there  for  counselling.  Vice-principal 
Jack  Wilshire  adds  further  support  and 
direction. 

The  program  is  structured  to  accom- 
modate the  needs  of  students  who  are 
having  attendance  problems  (due  to  skip- 
ping or  illness),  who  are  not  achieving  their 
f^ull  potential,  or  who  are  unduly  suscep- 
tible to  peer  pressure.  Some  are  quiet  and 
withdrawn — “back  seat  losers” — while 
others  are  “street-wise”  kids.  They  enter 
the  program  via  in-school  identification, 
referrals  from  other  schools,  self-referrals, 
or  studentVecruitment.  Because  of  this 
wide  net,  we  are  careful  to  ensure  that  the 
program  does  not  become  a “dumping 
ground”  for  North  York. 

Results 

Since  1980,  we  have  achieved  an  average 
yearly  success  rate  of  70  percent.  By 
“success,”  we  refer  to  students  who  stay 
in  school  and  earn  four  credits  in  the 
program.  It  is  a maturation  time  for  many 
of  the  students,  allowing  them  to  shed  their 
cocoons  at  their  own  pace.  A significant 
number  graduate  and  leave  school  in  a 
more  positive  frame  of  mind,  hopefully 
leading  to  an  improvement  in  their 
psycho-social  behavior.  They  learn  to 
respect  and  deal  with  authority.  Positive 
changes  in  the  student  are  reflected  in  a 
better  private  life. 


School  and  Community  Support 
As  staff  members  refer  students  to  the 
program,  we  are  dependent  on  their 
involvement  and  concern.  They  appreciate 
the  fact  that  we  are  taking  these  kids  to  try 
to  help  them  rather  than  putting  them  out 
on  the  street.  Administration  is  also  very 
supportive,  allowing  the  occasional  class  to 
run  with  a lower  number  of  students.  And 
parents  quickly  become  aware  of  the 
program  due  to  the  frequent  home  con- 
tacts; they  appreciate  the  concern  and 
help  and  the  profile  of  the  school  is  raised 
in  their  eyes. 

We  have  many  links  with  outside 
agencies;  there  is  two-way  communication 
between  the  Northview  program  and 
adolescent  treatment  centres,  group 
homes,  and  community  and  social  services. 

Challenges  and  Concerns 
Having  described  the  type  of  student  with 
whom  we  are  dealing,  it  should  be  obvious 
that  there  are  many  challenges  for  the 
teaching  team.  The  younger  students  who 
can’t  leave  school  can  be  very  difficult  to 
work  with.  For  all  students,  changes  in 
behavior  may  be  slow  in  coming.  The 
screening  process  and  timetabling  are  also 
very  time  consuming.  Though  energy 
output  for  the  teaching  team  is  demanding 
and  “burn-out”  is  a constant  concern, 
consideration  of  the  students  we  are 
dealing  with  requires  that  we  maintain  a 
positive  profile  for  the  program  and  the 
school.  □ 


If  you  are  interested  in  developing  an  alternative  program  such  as  the  Intensive 
Program  at  Northview,  here  are  a few  suggestions: 

•start  small 

•screen  students  carefully 

•establish  commitment  from  the  vice-principal,  the  guidance  department,  and  the 
rest  of  the  staff 

•select  staff  carefully — teachers  who  believe  in  the  program  and  have  flexibility  in 
classroom  management 

•look  for  personal  growth  in  the  student  even  if  it  means  building  on  failures 
•keep  a positive  tone — record  all  statistics  as  success  rates  not  failure  rates 
•support  members  in  the  department — everyone  has  his/her  down  days! 
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TEACHER  STRESS: 


NEW  REALITIES  ABOUT  OLD  MYTHS 


NOISE  COMES  WAFTING  INTO 
THE  HALL  WA  Y FR  OM  SE  VERAL 
CLASSROOMS. 


One  of  the  classrooms  is  Mr.  H.  ASSLED’s 
who’s  feeling  particularly  distraught.  He 
has  tried  everything  he  knows  to  get  his 
class  settled  down.  Nothing  seems  to  work. 
He  concludes  that  the  kids  are  just  feeling 
rowdy  today.  That  is  especially  annoying 
because  the  principal  and  the  super- 
intendent have  made  surprise  visits  to 
several  classrooms,  and  today  could  be  his 
day.  Though  Mr.  H.  ASSLED  is  really  not 
sure  how  to  get  more  co-operation,  he  wants 
everyone  to  be  quieter.  Perhaps  he’ll  have 
to  resort  to  being  a “heavy.” 


Down  the  hall,  Ms.  B.  LASE’s  class  is 
also  being  noisy  today.  But  this  does  not 
present  any  particular  problem  to  her 
because  she  knows  that  children  are  often 
noisy  when  they  are  involved  in  their 
work.  She  also  feels  that  if  she  wanted  to, 
she  could  step  in  at  any  moment  and 
quiet  the  class  down  to  a whisper.  Ms. 

B.  EASE,  who  has  heard  about  the  surprise 
visits,  knows  that  the  noise  level  could  be 
interpreted  as  a healthy  sign  of  children 
enthusiastically  at  work.  Therefore,  she 
lets  the  noise  level  rise  a little  higher  than 
she  normally  might.  She  feels  she  might  as 
well  hedge  her  bets  for  a favorable 
report — just  in  case  the  administrators  do 
happen  to  come  in. 


Eurther  down  the  hall,  Ms.  E.  AGER  is 
having  a fine  day.  She’s  just  given  a lesson 
she  feels  particularly  enthusiastic  about. 
She  had  hoped  that  the  students  would 
“really  get  into  it”  and  is  happy  that  the 
student  reaction  is  so  positive.  The  whole 
class  seems  to  be  keen  and  eager  to  learn. 
They  are  becoming  more  excited  about  the 
lesson  as  they  work  on  it.  She  hopes  that 
the  administrators  will  pick  this  day  to  pay 
their  surprise  visit  to  her  classroom. 


Dr.  Bryan  Hiebert,  of  the  Faculty  of— 
Education,  Simon  Fraser  University,  highlights 
here  the  salient  points  of  his  1985  report  for 
j the  Canadian  Education  Association — Stress 
' and  Teachers:  the  Canadian  Scene.  He 
has  written  this  article  with  the  hope  that  it  will 
help  dispel  some  erroneous  impressions  we 
have  about  stress  as  well  as  provide  some 
encouragement  for  periods  of  high  demand. 


In  these  scenarios,  we  have  three 
teachers  who  are  experiencing  very  diffe- 
rent reactions  to  similar  classroom  situa- 
tions. In  all  three  cases,  there  are  potential 
classroom  management  problems,  as  well 
as  an  impending  threat  of  evaluation.  One 
person  reacts  by  becoming  quite  upset, 
another  is  seemingly  unconcerned,  and  the 
third  is  actually  enjoying  the  whole 
situation.  Mr.  H.  ASSLED  is  under  stress 
while  Ms.  B.  EASE  and  Ms.  E.  AGER  are 
feeling  little  or  no  stress.  Why?  The  answer 

. . . stress  does  not  reside  in  situations 
but  in  our  interpretations  of  them: 
our  perceptions  of  the  demands  of 
the  situation,  our  ability  to  cope 
with  the  demands,  and  the 
consequences  we  attach  to  either 
not  coping  or  coping. 


is  that  stress  does  not  reside  in  situations 
but  in  our  interpretations  of  them:  our 
perceptions  of  the  demands  of  the  situa- 
tion, our  ability  to  cope  with  the  demands, 
and  the  consequences  we  attach  to  either 
not  coping  or  coping. 

Research  on  Teacher  Stress 
Recently,  I completed  a major  review  of 
Canadian  research  on  teacher  stress.  My 
request  for  reports  yielded  40  responses 
from  school  boards,  provincial  teacher  and 
school  trustee  associations,  and  university 
researchers  across  the  country,  indicating 
that  there  is  a large  amount  of  research  being 
conducted  on  teacher  stress  in  Canada. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  pattern  of 
stressors  reported  by  Canadian  teachers  is 
similar  to  that  reported  in  other  countries. 
Concerns  about  classroom  management 
and  time  management  usually  head  the  list 
of  things  that  teachers  report  as  being 
stressful.  These  are  followed  by  situations 

While  classroom  management,  time 
management,  and  interpersonal 
situations  are  reported  as  being  the 
"most  stressful,"  they  do  not 
represent  extreme  sources  of  stress 
for  most  teachers. 


involving  a variety  of  interpersonal  inter- 
actions: interactions  between  teachers 
and  parents,  colleagues,  or  administrators. 
However,  even  the  “most  stressful” 
events  rarely  had  average  scores  above  the 
mid-point  of  the  scale.  Thus,  while 


classroom  management,  time  management, 
and  interpersonal  situations  are  reported  as 
being  “most  stressful,”  they  do  not 
represent  extreme  sources  of  stress  for 
most  teachers. 

A contradiction? 

The  demands  teachers  face  seem  to  be 
increasing,  yet  teachers  do  not  report 
correspondingly  high  stress  levels.  By 
examining  current  thinking  about  the 
nature  of  stress,  this  apparent  contra- 
diction can  be  clarified.  Most  con- 
temporary writers  agree  that  stress  results 
from  the  interaction  of  a person’s  coping 
resources  with  the  demand  characteristics 
of  the  situation  in  which  he  or  she  is 
involved.  In  situations  where  people 
perceive  themselves  as  having  sufficient 
skill  to  handle  the  situation  to  their 
satisfaction,  they  feel  little  stress.  In 
situations  where  they  perceive  their  coping 
resources  as  inadequate,  more  stress  will 
be  experienced.  The  greater  the  mismatch 
between  the  demands  of  the  situation  and 
our  evaluation  of  our  coping  abilities,  the 
greater  the  stress. 

Thus,  one  teacher,  who  feels  that  he 
lacks  interpersonal  skill  in  one-to-one 
situations,  might  feel  threatened  by 
parent-teacher  interviews.  Another  teacher 
might  feel  perfectly  at  ease  while  talking  to 
parents  but  threatened  by  group-discussion 
situations.  Invariably,  this  second  teacher 
will  perceive  that  she  is  lacking  in  the  skills 
needed  to  run  good  discussions.  In  both 
situations,  an  objective  observer  might  say 

As  long  as  the  teacher  feels  that  the 
situation  exceeds  his  or  her  skill 
level,  some  stress  will  be  experienced. 


that  the  person  is  doing  an  acceptable  or 
even  a superb  job.  However,  as  long  as  the 
teacher  feels  that  the  situation  exceeds  his 
or  her  skill  level,  some  stress  will  be 
experienced.  The  stress  level  will  vary 
according  to  the  inequity  between  the 
teacher’s  evaluation  of  the  importance  of 
the  situation,  the  size  of  the  demand,  the 
consequences  involved,  and  his  or  her 
ability  to  meet  these  demands  satis- 
factorily. 

Thus,  the  belief  that  teaching  is  inhe- 
rently stressful  is  largely  myth.  Stress  does 
not  come  from  our  jobs  (or  any  other 
demand  per  se)  but  from  our  perceived 
inability  to  cope  satisfactorily  with  the 
demands  we  face.  It  may  be  true  that 
teachers  face  increasing  demands;  how- 
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ever,  most  Canadian  teachers  appear  to 
feel  they  have  sufficient  skill  to  cope  with 
them.  As  a result,  their  stress  levels  are  not 
inordinately  high. 

A word  of  caution  is  in  order.  The 
coping  resources  of  Canadian  teachers  are 
not  unlimited.  If  the  demands  associated 
with  teaching  are  allowed  to  rise  un- 
checked, they  may  well  reach  a level 
where  the  demands  overtax  the  coping 
resources  of  most  teachers.  If  this  hap- 
pens, teachers’  stress  levels  will  rise 
sharply,  resulting  in  a sharp  decline  in  the 


If  the  demands  associated  with 
teaching  are  allowed  to  rise 
unchecked,  they  may  well  reach  a 
level  where  the  demands  overtax 
the  coping  resources  of  most  teachers. 


performance  and  health  of  teachers,  and  a 
lowered  quality  of  education. 

What  Is  Written? 

Most  writing  on  the  topic  supports  the 
claim  that  teaching  is  stressful.  However,  a 
recent  survey  reveals  that  about  78  percent 
of  all  published  articles  on  teacher  stress 
are  merely  statements  of  opinion  without 
data  to  support  their  claims.  Studies  that 
do  report  data  are  mostly  of  the  survey 
variety  where  teachers  have  been  asked  to 
identify  the  things  they  find  stressful. 
Virtually  all  of  these  studies  seem  to 
assume  that  some  aspects  of  teaching  are 
stressful  and  that  the  task  of  the  researcher 


Virtually  all  of  these  studies  seem  to 
assume  that  some  aspects  of  teaching 
are  stressful  and  that  the  task  of  the 
researcher  is  to  uncover  the  sources 
of  stress. 


is  to  uncover  the  sources  of  stress.  In  most 
of  these  studies,  teachers  reported  their 
stress  levels  to  be  quite  low.  The  most 
frequent  pattern  consisted  of  about  25-30 
percent  of  the  sample  reporting  high  levels 
of  stress,  about  20-25  percent  reporting 
little  or  no  stress,  with  the  balance 
somewhere  in  the  middle.  Usually,  the 
average  was  around  2 on  a scale  of  1-5 
(where  5 equals  extreme  stress),  suggesting 
that  teachers  as  a group  do  not  find  their 
jobs  either  very  stressful  or  entirely 
stress-free.  In  the  few  studies  that  reported 
comparative  data,  teachers  reported  being 
under  no  more  stress  than  other  pro- 
fessional groups.  The  reports  of  Canadian 
teachers  are  consistent  with  this  general 
pattern. 

Thus,  the  belief  that  teaching  is  a 
stressful  job  appears  to  be  largely  without 
substance.  True,  there  are  some  teachers 
who  suffer  from  stress,  and  their  suffering 
is  very  real.  However,  most  teachers  do 
not  report  being  unduly  burdened  by 
stress.  Further,  if  we  hear  too  often  that 


teaching  is  stressful,  we  might  start  to 
believe  it.  Worse  yet,  we  might  start  to 
attribute  any  stress  we  feel  to  the  job 
instead  of  mustering  the  coping  resources 


If  we  hear  too  often  that  teaching  is 
stressful,  we  might  start  to  believe  it. 


that  would  enable  us  to  handle  the 
demands  we  face.  This  could  lead  to  a 
self-fulfilling  prophecy  where  as  teachers 
we  expect  to  suffer  stress  and,  as  a result, 
misinterpret  the  ordinary  demands  of  our 
jobs  as  being  excessive.  Such  a state  would 
leave  us  more  vulnerable  to  stress. 

Stress  Management 
What  can  be  done  when  teachers  feel 
stressed?  To  answer  this  question,  we  must 
refer  again  to  the  interactional  nature  of 
stress.  If  a person’s  stressful  reaction 
results  from  an  inequity  between  the 
demands  of  the  situation  and  the  person’s 
ability  to  meet  those  demands,  and  if  we 
wish  to  change  that  reaction  to  make  it  less 
stressful,  then  we  can  focus  on  changing 
the  situation  per  se,  on  increasing  the  skills 
that  a person  can  bring  to  the  situation,  or 
we  can  focus  on  changing  the  person’s 
reaction  to  the  situation,  to  make  it  less 
intense.  Stress  management  strategies  help 
people  control  stress  by  either  altering  the 
demand  characteristics  of  the  situation  or 
by  increasing  the  skills  that  people  bring  to 
the  situation.  Stress  management  strategies 
focus  on  helping  people  react  in  a less 
emotional  manner  to  demanding  situations. 

Some  situations  are  so  demanding  that 
they  overtax  most  people’s  coping  re- 
sources. Teaching  a class  of  obnoxious  or 
aggressive  students,  being  the  victim  of 
physical  assault,  or  being  fired  are  exam- 
ples of  such  demands.  In  these  cases,  it 
would  be  important  to  focus  on  reducing 
the  demand  to  a level  that  people  can 
handle  or  selecting  teachers  with  attributes 
that  make  them  uniquely  able  to  handle  the 
demand.  For  example,  distributing  obnoxi- 
ous students  across  several  classes  instead 


Stress  management  strategies  help 
people  control  stress  by  either  altering 
the  demand  characteristics  of  the 
situation  or  by  increasing  the  skills 
that  people  bring  to  the  situation. 


of  clustering  them  in  one  might  help  to 
reduce  the  demand  on  any  one  teacher  to  a 
manageable  proportion.  In  other  cases,  the 
job  demands  might  be  reasonable,  but  the 
teacher  might  lack  the  skill  to  handle  the 
situation  effectively. 

Being  responsible  for  managing  a few 
disruptive  students,  leading  group  dis- 
cussions, having  frank  talks  with  parents  of 
problem  children,  or  defusing  parent  or 
student  anger  are  examples  of  “reason- 
able” demands.  In  these  cases,  learning 


the  instructional  skills  for  handling  the 
situation  effectively  will  help  teachers 
avoid  suffering  stress.  For  example,  when 
teachers  learn  effective  classroom 
management  techniques,  they  find  disrup- 
tive students  less  stressful.  People  who 
have  acquired  a fluent  repertoire  of 
assertiveness  skills  are  less  vulnerable  to 
stress  when  they  interact  with  angry  people 
because  they  know  how  to  deal  with  them 
effectively.  It  would  be  silly  for  teachers  in 
these  situations  to  learn  such  stress 
management  strategies  as  deep  relaxation. 
It  makes  no  sense  to  teach  people  how  to 
be  calm  in  the  middle  of  bedlam  when  they 
could  learn  how  to  avoid  the  bedlam  in  the 
first  place.  Sometimes,  it  is  better  to 
remove  the  sliver  from  your  finger  than  to 
learn  how  to  control  the  pain. 

Finally,  in  some  cases,  it  is  sensible  to 
learn  stress  management  procedures  aimed 
at  altering  stressful  responses.  These  are 
cases  where  a person  feels  stress  even 
though  the  demands  of  the  situation  are 
reasonable  and  he  or  she  has  the  skill  to 
handle  the  situation  satisfactorily.  In  rare 
cases,  the  demands  are  excessive  but  it  is 
impossible  to  alter  the  situation.  In  these 
situations,  teachers  could  benefit  from  the 


Progressive  relaxation,  self-hypnosis, 
and  transcendental  meditation,  to  give 
a few  examples,  are  aimed  at  lowering 
the  physiological  reaction  to  stress. 


strategies  offered  in  most  stress  manage- 
ment courses.  Progressive  relaxation, 
self-hypnosis,  and  transcendental  medita- 
tion, to  give  a few  examples,  are  aimed  at 
lowering  the  physiological  reaction  to 
stress.  Alternatively,  teachers  might  learn 
to  make  their  thinking  patterns  more 
self-supportive  and  less  self-denigrating. 
Sometimes  these  stress  management  skills 
can  be  learned  from  books.  Recommended 
are  Your  Erroneous  Zones  by  Wayne  Dyer 
(Avon,  \916),A  Guide  to  Personal  Happiness 
by  A.  Ellis  (Whilshire,  \9S4);  Managing 
Stress:  A Personal  Guide  by  J.  S.  Greenburg 
(Wm.  C.  Brown,  \9%A)\Escape  From  Stress 
by  K.  Lamott  (Putman,  \915)',Guide  to 
Stress  Reduction  by  L.  J.  Mason  (Peace 
Press,  1980);  and  How  To  Be  Your  Own  Best 
Friend  by  M.  Newman  and  B.  Berkowitz 
(Ballantine,  1971). 

At  other  times,  teachers  may  find  it 
better  to  seek  the  assistance  of  a trained 
counsellor  to  learn  the  necessary  skills  for 
changing  stressful  responses  into  ones  that 
are  pleasant  and  productive  rather  than 
interfering.  In  this  regard,  most  teachers’ 
organizations  in  Canada  offer  workshops  in 


...  most  teachers'  organizations  in 
Canada  offer  workshops  in  stress 
control  as  part  of  their  professional 
development  programs. 
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stress  control  as  part  of  their  professional 
development  programs.  Many  school 
boards  also  sponsor  such  programs.  Usual- 
ly, there  are  no  field  test  data  to  support 
the  utility  of  these  programs;  however, 
“consumer  satisfaction”  is  reported  as 
being  high. 

A Change  of  Focus 

In  the  three  opening  scenarios,  we  see 
three  very  different  reactions  to  a similar 
situation.  Ms.  B.  LASE  and  Ms.  E.  ACER 
use  very  different  coping  strategies  but  both 
are  relatively  stress-free.  Mr.  H.  ASSLED, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  feeling  a great  deal  of 
stress  and  would  likely  profit  from  some  plan 
aimed  at  controlling  his  stress  level.  The 
place  to  start  would  be  with  an  analysis  of 
Mr.  H.  ASSLED’s  classroom  management 
skills. 

If  Mr.  H.  ASSLED  has  an  adequate 
repertoire  of  classroom  management  skills, 
then  it  would  be  appropriate  to  examine  his 
other  instructional  skills  and  to  consider 
whether  the  instructional  strategy  he  is 
using  (e.g.,  seat  work,  group  discussion)  is 
the  best  one  for  this  particular  lesson  and 
this  particular  class.  If  Mr.  H.  ASSLED 
has  a decent  store  of  instructional  skills,  then 
perhaps  some  physical  aspect  of  the  class 
needs  attention  (e.g.,  the  seating  plan  or  the 
proportion  of  aggressive  students).  When 
attempts  to  cope  with  the  situation  directly 
are  exhausted  or  are  found  to  have  little 
effect,  it  is  time  to  explore  ways  to  help  Mr. 
H.  ASSLED  achieve  more  calm  in  an 
unpleasant  situation.  Perhaps  when  he 
learns  to  be  less  upset  when  things  do  not  go 
as  anticipated,  Mr.  H.  ASSLED  will  find 
that  he  is  able  to  use  the  instructional  skills 
he  has  more  effectively. 

Although  the  initial  furor  about  teacher 
stress  seems  to  have  subsided,  there  are 


The  gist  of  my  argument  should  not 
be  misinterpreted.!  do  not  intend  to 
give  licence  to  school  boards  and 
administrators  to  heap  even  greater 
demands  on  teachers. 


still  frequent  reports  suggesting  that 
teachers  are  “stressed-out”  people  and 
that  the  job  is  the  culprit.  In  actual  fact, 
there  is  no  job,  including  teaching,  that  is 
solely  responsible  for  putting  people  under 
stress.  Stress  always  comes  from  the  same 
source:  a mismatch  between  the  demands 
of  the  situation  and  the  person’s  ability  to 
meet  those  demands.  Although  the  de- 
mands in  teaching  continue  to  grow,  it 
appears  that,  so  far,  most  teachers  are  able 
to  handle  them.  This  suggests  to  me  the 
need  for  a change  of  focus,  away  from  the 
increasing  demands  and  the  resulting 
discouragement  and  toward  the  pre- 
paration, competence,  and  skill  that 
teachers  bring  to  their  profession,  enabling 
them  to  handle  the  demands  in  an  effective 
way. 

The  gist  of  my  argument  should  not  be 


misinterpreted.  I do  not  intend  to  give 
licence  to  school  boards  and  administrators 
to  heap  even  greater  demands  on  teachers. 
Greater  demands  might  well  exceed  most 
teachers’  coping  capabilities.  Rather,  my 
purpose  in  this  article  has  been  to  suggest 
that  we  emphasize  to  administrators, 
boards,  members  of  the  public,  and 
teachers  themselves  that  teachers  are 
already  doing  a capable  and  competent  job. 
Such  a focus  will  help  to  place  teacher  stress 
in  an  accurate  perspective:  one  that  is 
consistent  with  what  teachers  report  about 
their  work  and  with  what  we  know  about 
stress  today.  It  is  time  to  dispel  old  myths 
about  teacher  stress  and  get  on  with  the 
reality  of  teaching.  □ 
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OUTWARD  SYMBOLS  OF  INNER  MEANING 


Edward  S.  Hickcox 

Educational  Administration,  OISE 

One  characteristic  of  the  life  of  a Professor 
of  Educational  Administration  is  that  visits 
to  the  “field,”  i.e.,  to  those  strange  and 
fearsome  places  outside  the  towers  of 
academe,  generally  involve  meetings  in  the 
central  offices  of  school  systems  and,  more 
often  than  not,  coffee,  at  least,  in  the  office 
of  the  chief  executive  officer.  I have  spent 
a lot  of  time  in  central  offices  over  the 
years,  and,  while  I almost  always  pay 
attention  to  the  business  under  discussion, 
there  are  times  when  my  attention  wan- 
ders, when  I speculate  about  the  office  and 
its  incumbent,  when  I wonder  whether  the 
arrangements  and  the  ambience  provide 
clues  to  what  the  influential  ones  believe 
and  hence  become  indicators  of  what  is 
happening  in  the  schodls. 

When  Jim  Singleton  was  Director  of  the 
Halton  Board  of  Education,  his  office  and 
those  of  his  senior  associates  were  notable 
for  small  size,  lack  of  comfort,  and  lack  of 
any  sense  of  aesthetic  or  even  material 
richness.  The  popular  explanation  was  that 
Jim  wished  to  signify  to  the  parents  and 
taxpayers,  and  even  to  his  school  prin- 
cipals, that  the  Halton  administration  was 
frugal  and  parsimonious  with  the  tax- 
payers’ money.  I knew  better,  however. 
Jim  had  been  a tank  commander  in  the 
African  desert  during  World  War  II.  In  his 
mind’s  eye,  the  Halton  system  was  like  a 
tank,  and  we  used  to  talk  about  the  “tank 
corps  style  of  leadership.”  The  main 
criterion  for  an  office  was  that  if  you  could 
turn  around  in  it,  it  was  bad. 

My  favorite  director’s  office  is  that  of  the 
Nipissing  Board  of  Education.  Bob  Lynch 
sits  in  the  corner  of  North  Bay’s  tallest 
building — six  stories — and  looks  out  on  a 
magnificent  vista  through  wrap-around 
windows.  In  summer,  there  are  sailboats 
and  swimmers  tossing  on  the  waves  of 
Lake  Nipissing.  In  winter,  ice  fishermen 
move,  black  on  white,  through  the  crystal 
sharp  light  of  a northern  February.  The 
scene  is  so  overpowering  and  seductive 
that  the  last  time  I was  there  Bob  had  to 
call  the  meeting  to  order  three  times  just  to 
get  attention. 

My  favorite  central  office,  although  I 
haven’t  been  there  recently,  is  that  of  the 
Hastings  Board.  It  is  one  of  those  old 
school  houses  converted  to  offices.  There 
are  high  ceilings  and  enormous  staircases 
and  creaking  floor  boards,  creaking  still 
even  though  many  are  covered  with  carpet. 
One  can  imagine  this  building  years  and 
years  ago,  the  first  grade  in  that  room,  the 
principal’s  office  here,  the  playground 
outside.  There  is  a kind  of  continuity  and 
focus  that  lends  a dignity  to  the  important 
events  going  on  there  in  1986. 

The  last  time  I was  at  Hastings,  Eric 
Runacres  was  the  director.  What  was 


noticeable  was  that  he  didn’t  have  an 
office.  He  had  a table  in  a hallway,  just  a 
plain  table.  I wonder  what  he  was  trying  to 
convey?  There  must  have  been  a filing 
cabinet  hidden  away  somewhere. 

The  Central  Office  of  the  Lanark  Board 
has  a similar  charm,  although  it  is  an  old 
mansion  or  inn  converted  to  school 
purposes.  What  makes  it  interesting  is  that 
no  two  rooms  are  the  same.  Think  of  the 
office  politics  that  come  into  play  when  it’s 
time  to  assign  new  locations  for  the  staff. 
On  my  last  visit  there  I conducted 
interviews  in  what,  I am  sure,  had  been  a 
closet. 

Some  central  offices  have  been  the 
subject  of  considerable  public  controversy. 
Waterloo  County,  for  example,  purchased 
an  old  warehouse  several  years  ago  and 
renovated  it.  This  move  was  probably  one 
of  the  most  efficient  possible  in  a financial 
sense,  certainly  compared  to  putting  up  a 
new  building.  But  in  order  to  lend  some 
aura  of  interest  to  what  is  otherwise  an 
interior  without  distinction,  the  Board 
approved  the  construction  of  a fountain  in 
the  middle  of  the  building,  inside  the 
building.  One  enters  a sort  of  open  space 
with  skylight  and  stairway,  and  gurgling 
and  trickling  with  the  sounds  of  a country 
brook  is  this  real  life  fountain,  complete 
with  rocks,  little  pools,  water,  the  whole 
bit.  This  was  too  much  for  the  local  papers. 
They  had  a field  day. 

Actually,  I was  really  glad  when  the 
Waterloo  Board  moved.  The  Board  Room 
in  the  old  location  was  by  far  the  worst  in 
the  Province.  The  table  tapered  at  each  end 
to  about  18  inches  in  width,  but  the  thing 
seemed  at  least  60  feet  long  and  there  was 
a bulge  in  the  middle.  The  Chairperson  at 
one  end  needed  a spyglass  to  see  the 
trustees  at  the  other  end,  and  those 
trustees  seated  in  the  middle  couldn’t  see 
to  the  foot  or  the  head.  No  wonder  the 
Waterloo  Board  had  trouble  reaching 
consensus  on  some  issues.  In  their  new 
setting,  such  a problem  could  never  arise. 

Speaking  of  Waterloo,  I found  the 


Waterloo  Separate  Central  Office  rather 
intriguing.  Frank  Clifford,  the  former 
director,  had  a beautifully  appointed 
office,  elegant  and  in  good  taste,  although 
it  had  no  windows.  When  I complimented 
him  on  it,  he  informed  me  that  his 
administrative  assistant  had  chosen  the 
design.  Frank  at  least  understood  delega- 
tion. The  main  impression  of  the  Central 
Office,  however,  was  overcrowding. 

People  were  jammed  into  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  a renovated  building.  The 
question  now  is  whether  fancier  quarters 
will  be  in  order  with  the  expansion  of  the 
system  to  cover  all  secondary  grades. 

Also,  now  that  Frank  has  gone  to  the  larger 
arena  of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  I 
wonder  how  he  compares  his  present 
government  issue  surroundings  with  the 
quiet  dignity  of  his  former  office. 

Two  boards  with  sharply  contrasting 
central  offices  are  East  York  and  Lincoln. 

In  East  York,  one  enters  a very  large  room 
with  offices  on  three  sides.  The  super- 
visory officials  are  housed  in  these,  and  the 
Director,  Dick  Dodds,  has  an  office  in  one 
corner.  Actually,  I don’t  believe  I have 
been  in  his  office,  but  my  impression  is  that 
there  is  a kind  homogeneity  about  the 
offices,  indicating,  hopefully,  something 
about  Dick’s  style.  The  major  impression 
of  the  area,  however,  is  the  central  open 
space.  There  are  what  seem  like  thousands 
of  file  cabinets  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

In  a flight  of  fancy,  one  could  imagine 
supervisory  officers  darting  out  of  their 
offices  in  a furtive  fashion,  dipping 
hurriedly  into  the  files,  and  scurrying  back 
to  their  desks.  At  their  fingertips  is  all  they 
want  to  know  about  everyone.  But  East 
York  does  not  run  its  school  system  like  a 
Kafka  novel;  perhaps  they  should  consider 
rearranging  their  central  office. 

Lincoln  has  a problem  with  its  central 
office.  There  are  three  sections.  One  huge 
area  is  essentially  a surplus  airplane  hangar 
from  World  War  II.  Here  consultants, 
coordinators,  and  the  like  are  housed.  In 
an  essentially  separate  section,  the  super- 
visory officers  are  located.  And  the 
Director’s  office,  along  with  spaces  for  his 
administrative  assistant  and  secretary,  is 
located  in  what  amounts  to  a separate 
wing.  Gerry  Holmes,  the  Director,  recog- 
nizes that  such  an  arrangement  is  not 
conducive  to  good  communication.  In 
contrast  to  East  York  where  an  impromptu 
Executive  Council  meeting  is  just  a matter 
of  calling  people  together  with  a loud 
voice,  Gerry  probably  has  to  send  a memo 
in  order  to  ensure  attendance.  But  he  is 
moving  toward  improvement.  The  tattered 
Canadian  flag  in  the  yard  has  been  replaced* 
by  a new  one.  Now  if  they  could  only  get^Hc 
rid  of  the  iron  foundry  across  the  street 
they  would  be  on  their  way.  " '^9? 

Considering  for  a moment  the  exterior  ofm 
central  offices,  I am  immediately  drawn  to  ^ 
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that  of  the  North  York  Board.  The  building 
r is  a totally  imposing  structure  from  the 
outside,  majestic  as  it  rises  into  the  sky. 
The  entry  itself  is  imposing,  rather  like 
entering  the  main  foyer  of  the  United 
Nations.  But  once  into  the  bowels  of  the 
building,  so  to  speak,  there  is  a shock.  The 
North  York  office  sections  are  sparse  to  a 
fault.  Temporary  partitions  separate  sec- 
tions. The  meeting  rooms  are  totally 
functional.  Nothing  fancy  at  all.  The 
impression  is  that  people  come  here  to 
work,  that  the  office  is  not  a place  where 
one  stays,  that  the  life  of  the  system  is 
someplace  else.  I assume  that  life  is  in  the 
schools. 

I can't  leave  North  York  without 
commenting  on  its  Board  Room, 
which  is  imposing.  There  is  a complicated 
sound  system  controlled  from  a glassed-in 
booth.  One  sits  in  low  chairs,  dominated 
by  a circular  table.  And  to  speak — because 
of  essentially  poor  acoustics  and  the 
necessity  for  a taped  record — one  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  controller  of  the  sound 
system,  isolated  in  the  booth.  I did  lose  my 
temper  in  there  one  time  years  and  years 
ago  and  ended  up  screaming  at  the 
trustees.  (They  probably  couldn’t  hear  me 
because  the  sound  wasn’t  on.)  Charlie 
Brown,  then  York’s  second-in-command, 
had  to  take  me  into  the  hallway  to  quiet  me 
down.  But  North  York  survived  that  tirade, 
and  most  others  that  have  come  its  way. 

The  most  imposing  central  office  exterior 
in  terms  of  setting  that  I have  seen  is  that 
of  the  Sudbury  Separate  Board.  It  sits  on 
top  of  a hill  (or  is  it  a small  mountain?)  and 
rises  as  if  to  heaven  in  glorious  testimony 
to  the  exhilaration  of  education.  One 
approaches  it  on  a winding  roadway,  and 
with  each  turn  new  vistas  are  revealed.  I 
think  it  must  be  a joy  to  go  to  work  there 
each  day.  As  to  what  you  might  feel  once 
inside,  I hope  it’s  the  same. 

And,  finally,  I remember  attending  a 
meeting  once  of  the  Cochrane  Iroquois 
- Falls  Separate  Board.  It  was  a wonderful 
meeting,  partly  because  of  the  room  itself. 
The  Board  table  takes  almost  the  total 
space  of  the  room.  Ranged  around  the 
sides  is  a single  row  of  chairs,  with  a few 
rows  jammed  into  one  end.  The  trustees 
are  quite  crovvded  at  the  table.  The 
meetings  are  conducted  in  French,  so  that  I 
picked  up  only  about  every  fifth  word.  But 
the  night  I was  there  a delegation  was 
making  a presentation.  Because  of  the 
cheek-to-jowl  nature  of  the  room  and  the 
passionate  intensity  of  the  speakers — ^all 
talking  in  rapid,  expressive  French — there 
was  a kind  of  riveting  sense  to  the  whole 
thing.  I was  fascinated.  These  people  were 
close — physically,  mentally,  and  emotion- 
ally. They  could  see  each  other’s  tonsils. 
They  were  involved,  and  they  were  talking 
about  their  kids,  their  schools,  their 
community.  It  was  warm.  It  was  alive. 
Whatever  the  issues  and  the  conflict,  and  I 
am  sure  there  were  many  in  that  Board, 
they  knew  how  to  sit  down  and  let  it  all 
hang  out.  And  afterwards,  mingling  out- 
side, they  laughed  and  were  delighted.  □ 


Stacy  Churchill,  OISE 

When  the  then  Premier  of  Ontario,  Mr. 
William  Davis,  surprised  the  province  by 
announcing  the  intention  of  his  government 
to  fund  Roman  Catholic  Separate  Schools 
up  to  the  end  of  high  school,  it  was  widely 
perceived  as  a blessing  for  all  Catholics. 

But  Franco-Ontarian  opinion  leaders  were 
stunned:  it  was  a rose  with  many  thorns. 
Today,  nearly  two  years  since  the 
announcement,  the  dust  has  still  not  settled. 

Before  dealing  with  the  impact  of  the 
decision  on  funding,  it  is  usef^ul  to  recall 
the  situation  as  it  appeared  to  Franco- 
Ontarians  in  the  late  spring  of  1984.  My 
vantage  point  on  the  situation  results  from 
two  factors:  an  ongoing  involvement  in 
extensive  field  research  on  educational 
problems  of  Franco-Ontarians'  and  a 
personal  role  as  vice-chairperson  of  the 
Languages  of  Instruction  (Commission  of 
Ontario,  a quasi-judicial  provincial  body 
charged  with  helping  resolve  disputes 
involving  minority  rights  in  Ontario  school 
boards. 

Before  the  Bombshell 

More  than  90,000  elementary  and  secon- 
dary students  of  Franco-Ontarian  origin 
were  enrolled  in  Ontario  public  schools  in 
the  1983/84  school  year;  they  received 
instruction  in  French  from  more  than  4,000 
teachers.  The  great  majority  of  French 
elementary  schools  were  under  the  juris- 
diction of  Roman  Catholic  separate  school 
boards;  all  public  high  schools  were,  of 
course,  under  public  boards  of  education. 
This  grouping  of  students,  schools,  and 
teachers  accounted  for  only  slightly  more 
than  five  percent  of  the  provincial  school 
system.  But  in  five  other  Canadian 
provinces  it  would  have  represented  a 
mass  equivalent  in  size  to  at  least  one  half 
or  more  of  the  entire  provincial  school 
system. 

Despite  its  size,  this  network  of  schools 
and  classes  operating  in  French  could  not 
be  called  a “system.”  Most  were  operated 
by  school  boards  controlled  by  non- 
francophone majorities,  not  always  fnendly 
to  the  concept  of  minority  schooling. 

Franco-Ontarian  opinion  leaders  in 
1984  were  still  occupied  with  their  long, 
arduous  task  of  lobbying  provincial  poli- 
ticians and  the  education  bureaucracy  at 


Queen’s  Park  on  a few  major  issues.  The 
most  central  ones  were:  (1)  failure  of  some 
school  boards  to  provide  education  in 
French  for  minority  francophones  when 
the  board  felt  that  the  number  of  eligible 
students  would  be  too  small;  (2)  persistent 
refusal  by  some  school  boards  to  permit 
Franco-Ontarians  to  have  separate  educa- 
tional facilities  or,  at  least,  functionally 
separate  instructional  units  in  shared 
buildings  housing  non-French  classes  as 
separate  educational  entities;  and  (3) 
establishing  control  by  Franco-Ontarian 
school  trustees  over  French-language  edu- 
cation. The  latter  measure  was  considered 
the  main  means  of  breaking  the  log-jam  of 
problems  caused  by  non-sympathetic 
majorities  on  school  boards. 

On  all  fronts,  progress  was  visible.  The 
cogs  in  the  Queen’s  Park  machinery  had 
been  turning  slowly  but  inexorably.  Com- 
mittees, delegations,  associations,  and 
commissions  provided  motive  power  that 
was  transmitted  through  a multitude  of 
Byzantine  negotiations,  briefs,  memoran- 
da, and  press  communiques.  The  Con- 
servative government  was  on  the  verge  of 
lowering  the  “where  numbers  warrant” 
barrier  that  gave  school  boards  the  right  to 
decide  not  to  offer  service  in  French  to 
small  groups  or  to  organic  it  in  ways 
perceived  by  the  francophones  as  being 
contrary  to  their  interests.  It  was  widely 
expected  that  a policy  decision  would  be 
made  to  allow  Franco-Ontarians  to  elect  a 
few  trustees  to  “protected”  seats  on  public 
(not  Roman  Catholic  separate)  school 
boards. 

A long-standing  demand  of  francophones 
to  obtain  a completely  French  school  board 
in  the  Ottawa-Carleton  area  was,  how- 
ever, to  use  a naval  expression,  dead 
in  the  water.  No  one  could  quite  figure  out 
how  to  create  a unified  French  school 
board  without  giving  power  over  provincial 
subsidies  for  high  schools  to  Franco- 
Ontarian  trustees,  that  is,  to  a group 
composed  in  majority  of  Catholics.  Pro- 
posals from  a so-called  “mixed  com- 
mittee”^  for  guaranteed  representation  by 
Franco-Ontarians  on  a certain  number  of 
school  boards  were  being  opposed  by  the 
English-language  school  establishment  on  a 
variety  of  grounds — including  the  fact  that 
in  some  jurisdictions  Franco-Ontarian  trus- 
tees would  swell  the  number  of  Catholics 
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on  the  public  school  boards.  The  public 
boards,  it  will  be  recalled,  include  a certain 
number  of  trustees  named  by  the  local 
separate  school  board  to  deal  with  matters 
of  the  secondary  school  panel.  But  the 
resistance  was  being  overcome  by  appeals 
to  provincial  pride;  could  Ontario  long 
continue  to  give  poorer  treatment  to  its 
French  population  than  the  Quebec 
government  gave,  despite  Bill  101,  to  its 
native  English-speakers? 

The  negotiations  were  occurring  within  a 
well-defined  framework.  Participants 
understood  that  the  demands  of  Franco- 
Ontarians  would  have  to  be  dealt  with 
under  the  existing  system:  the  Con- 
servative government  was,  to  all  appear- 
ances, eternal,  and  it  was  irrevocably 
against  funding  Catholic  high  schools. 

There  was  one  menace  to  the  power 
trade-offs  surrounding  the  French  schools 
issue.  A group  of  Franco-Ontarians  had 
filed  a legal  suit  to  test  the  limits  of  the 
new  guarantees  provided  in  Article  23  of 
the  Canadian  Charter  of  Rights  and 
Freedoms.  They  alleged  that  their  rights 
were  infringed  by  provincial  laws  in  several 
respects.  In  particular,  the  Franco- 
Ontarians  demanded  control  of  their  own 
educational  establishments  through  elected 
trustees;  they  wished  to  see  revisions  to 
laws  that  left  discretion  to  local  school 
boards  regarding  the  conditions  of  pro- 
viding French  education.  To  head  off  this 
challenge  and  deal  with  it  head  on,  the 
provincial  Solicitor  General  obtained  from 
the  Cabinet  a referral  of  the  matter  to  the 
Ontario  Appeal  Court  for  a judgment  on 
constitutionality.  In  provincial  political 
circles  and  many  legal  circles,  the  smart 
money  was  betting  on  a complex  decision 
that  left  the  provincial  government  with 
relatively  complete  freedom  to  continue  its 
political  negotiations  with  little  judicial 
interference. 

A Rare  Coincidence 

In  quick  succession,  two  events  occurred 
that  transformed  the  entire  political  and 
legal  situation.  First  on  12  June  1984,  the 
Premier  made  his  surprise  announcement. 
This  meant  extending  funding  pro- 
gressively beyond  grade  10  (the  current 
level)  up  to  the  end  of  grade  13  (or  grade 
12,  if  one  believes  that  the  abolition  of 
grade  13  has  realty  occurred).  Second, 
exactly  24  days  later,  the  Ontario  Court  of 
Appeal  announced  its  decision.  In  un- 
ambiguous and  direct  language,  it  struck 
down  offensive  sections  of  the  provincial 
Education  Act  governing  school  board 
decision  making  with  respect  to  offering 
services  to  Franco-Ontarians.  More  im- 
portant, the  Court  endorsed  demands  for 
minority  control  over  schools. 

The  timing  of  the  two  decisions  is  rarely 
noted  by  observers.  But  the  coincidence  is 
too  strong  not  to  be  pointed  out.  If  the 
provincial  government  had  not  decided  to 
extend  funding  to  Catholic  high  schools, 
the  Appeal  Court  decison  would  have  put 


Franco-Ontarians  in  the  unenviable  posi- 
tion of  being  the  only  Catholics  in  the 
province  with  a constitutionally  guaranteed 
right  to  control  their  education — and 
therefore  the  associated  tax  dollars — up  to 
the  end  of  high  school.  Instead  of  the 
massive  debate  over  the  issue  of  Catholic 
versus  public  schooling,  media  attention 
would  have  been  focussed  on  one  group, 
one  which  had  fought  many  battles  for 
recognition,  not  only  within  the  public 
school  boards  but  also — and  this  is 
forgotten  at  times — in  the  spearate  school 
boards.  There  would  have  been  no  legal 
impediment  to  their  demand  for  a French- 
language  school  board  in  the  Ottawa- 
Carleton  area.  Instead  of  current  law  suits 
alleging  that  funding  Catholic  high  schools 
beyond  grade  10  is  discriminatory  against 
non-Catholic  citizens,  there  might  have 
been  Catholic  groups  bringing  suit  alleging 
that  funding  one  group  of  Catholics  was 
discriminatory  against  other  separate 
school  supporters! 

Acknowledged  Consequences 
The  political  impact  of  the  decision 
within  the  Franco-Ontarian  educational 
establishment  was  massive.  The  modus 
vivendi  of  the  previous  16  years  was  upset. 
In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the 
population  to  have  schools  in  French, 
separate  school  boards  had  phased  out 
their  private  schools  operating  in  French  in 
the  late  1960s.  This  allowed  almost  all 
Franco-Ontarian  students  to  transfer  to  the 
public  system  at  the  end  of  grade  8.  Ritual 
regrets  were  expressed  in  Franco-Ontarian 
circles  that  French  language  schooling  had 
to  be  bought  at  the  price  of  religious  belief. 

Some  elements  of  the  Franco-Ontarian 
community  were  pleased  with  this  situa- 
tion. Secular  tendencies  had  eroded  the 
traditional  attachment  to  Catholic  school- 
ing. In  the  metropolitan  areas  of  Toronto 
and  Ottawa,  many  francophones  from 
outside  the  province  also  were  part  of  the 
group  who  sent  their  children  to  French 
elementary  schools  operated  by  public 
boards.  But  the  rate  of  change  had  been 
slow. 

The  Davis  decision  galvanized  many  of 
the  separate  school  boards  to  action. 
Proposals  were  made  immediately  to  open 
new  classes  operating  in  French  within 
English  high  schools  (i.e.,  in  those  schools 
operating  grades  9 and  10  in  English,  soon 
to  obtain  additional  grades).  For  Franco- 
Ontarians  who  had  fought  many  battles  to 
obtain  homogeneous  French  high  schools 
in  the  public  boards,  this  raised  an 
immediate  threat:  the  mixed  high  school 
environment  proposed  by  some  of  the 
separate  school  boards  was  demonstrably 
detrimental  to  the  education  of  young 
Franco-Ontarians.  It  reduced  their  chances 
of  pursuing  academic  streams  of  study  and, 
furthermore,  encouraged  rapid  assimilia- 
tion  into  the  English  group  with  loss  of 
their  mother  tongue.^ 

The  negotiations  with  the  provincial 


government,  which  had  heretofore  been  9 
the  main  arena  of  political  activity  for  9 
Franco-Ontarian  leadership,  were  suddenly  9 
only  a part  of  the  total  political  scene.  In  9 
every  locality  where  separate  boards  would  i9 
set  up  French  high  schools  or  mixed  high  9 
schools,  a new  battle  would  have  to  be  9 
won.  In  addition,  under  the  separate  school  9 
boards,  they  now  ran  the  exact  same  risk  ' 9 
of  control  by  an  unsympathetic  English  9 
majority:  at  least  in  the  public  boards,  9 
there  was  an  institutionalized  form  of  9 
consultation  through  the  so-called  French 
Language  Advisory  Committees.  (Ontario  4 
law  does  not  provide  these  in  separate  v 
school  boards.)  For  many,  the  new  ■ 

situation  resembled  the  adage  about  jump-  9 
ing  from  the  frying  pan  and  into  the  fire.  9 

The  provincial  commission  set  up  to  9 
oversee  the  implementation  of  the  new  9 
funding  scheme  became  the  main  new  9 
arena  of  confrontation.  A confused  9 

Franco-Ontarian  political  system  sought  9 

the  means  to  re-establish  the  internal 
harmony  that  had  permitted  it  to  win  so  u 
many  battles  in  the  previous  decades.  With  9 
some  papering  over  of  differences,  the  new  9 
modus  vivendi  is  being  worked  out.  In  most  9 
areas  where  there  is  not  a large  group  of  9 
francophones  attached  to  public,  rather  9 
than  separate,  schooling,  the  key  is  the  9 
idea  of  an  “integral”  transfer  of  existing  9 
French  high  schools.  Instead  of  adding  on  M 
French  grades  piecemeal,  the  separate  9 
school  board  would  agree,  at  a date  9 

negotiated  with  the  local  public  board,  to  S 
take  oyer  the  operation  of  the  entire  high  ^ 
school.  The  solution  is  generally  viable  in  ^ 
many  localities.  The  exceptions  occur  in 
those  areas  where  the  local  high  school  is  a M 
so-called  mixed  high  school  attended  by  # 
both  French  and  English  students.  There,  # 
no  integral  unit  exists  to  be  transferred. 

Thus,  we  may  summarize  the  generally 
acknowledged  consequences  as  follows:  v- 

1.  A serious  disturbance  in  political 

relationships  within  the  Franco-Ontarian 
community,  which  has  upset  previous  ‘ 

systems  of  reaching  consensus  in  dealing 
with  governmental  authorities.  ^ 

2.  A menace  to  the  continued  existence  of 
the  system  of  homogeneous,  or  wholly 
French,  high  schools  operated  by  public 
boards,  with  no  guarantee  of  replacement 
by  similar  high  schools  under  the  separate 
school  system. 

3.  Complete  uncertainty  about  how  to  ^ 

proceed  in  areas  where  mixed  French- 
English  high  schools  exist.  + 

4.  A massive  effort  within  Franco-  T 

Ontarian  circles  to  come  to  a new  set  of 
understandings  about  how  to  maintain  thegfH 
internal  consensus  of  the  group  for 

pressing  for  reform. 

5.  The  emergence  of  the  “integral  trans-  ‘99 

fer”  of  whole  French  high  schools  as  a ■"  ^^91 

concept  for  resolving  difficulties  in  many  -^9 
localities  outside  Toronto  and  Ottawa. 
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Unforeseen  Consequences 
Meanwhile,  the  pursuit  of  negotiations  with 
respect  to  the  1984  decision  of  the  Ontario 
Appeal  Court  appears  to  be  paving  the  way 
for  further  reforms.  The  main  element  of 
the  reforms  can  be  summarized  as  French 
control  of  French  schools.  It  is  a 
background  element  to  be  remembered  as 
we  consider  what  appear  to  be  very 
; far-reaching  consequences  of  the  Davis 
decision,  most  of  which  were  unforeseen 
and  are  scarcely  acknowledged  in  current 
discussions. 

1 . Reduced  anti-French  hostility.  Franco- 
Ontarians  were  spared  a vast  province- 
wide outcry  over  the  implications  of  the 
Appeal  Court  decision.  Public  attention 
was  directed  mainly  at  the  joust  between 
the  great  education  bureaucracies  and 
power  groups  concerned  with  the  Catholic 
funding  issue.  Bishop  Garnsworthy  did  not 
condemn  public  funding  for  Franco- 
Ontarian  high  schools,  except  by  implica- 
tion. In  December  1984,  the  Education  Act 
was  revised  and  Bill  119  received  Royal 
Assent.  With  little  fanfare,  Franco- 
Ontarians  received,  at  least  in  theory,  the 

I right  to  have  an  education  in  French  even 
on  an  individual  basis,  thus  going  beyond 
the  constitutional  guarantee  of  “where 
numbers  warrant.” 

2.  Delayed  political  reforms.  The  political 
agenda  of  educational  policymakers  at  the 
most  senior  level,  particularly  of  the 
Minister  of  Education,  was  dominated  by 
the  Catholic  funding  issue.  This  meant  that 
any  controversial  issue  regarding  Franco- 
Ontarian  education  simply  could  not  find 
“room”  in  the  political  and  legislative 

! bargaining  process.  As  a result,  the 
; possibility  of  electing  Franco-Ontarian 
j trustees  to  reserved  seats  during  the  fall 
I 1985  school  board  elections  was  lost.  A bill 
offering  this,  which  had  been  introduced  in 
the  Legislature  in  the  last  days  of  the 
Conservative  government’s  tenure  in 
office,  was  not  reintroduced  by  the 
I Liberals.  In  exchange,  Franco-Ontarians 
i were  in  a position  to  bargain  for  a more 
I extensive  commitment  for  their  control, 
j which  they  received.  The  Minister  of 
Education  introduced  draft  legislation 
granting  them  the  right  to  have  elected 
trustees  on  a larger  number  of  school 
boards  than  under  the  earlier  legislative 
proposals.  In  addition,  a commission  has 
been  named  to  investigate  means  of  setting 
up  a Erench  school  board  in  the 
Ottawa-Carleton  area.  The  bird  in  the 
hand — z.  limited  number  of  trustees  starting 
immediately — ^was  traded  for  two  birds  in 
the  bush.  And  the  bush — the  1988  school 
board  elections  — is  two  more  years  away. 

3.  Better  services  from  larger  subsidies.  The 
J financial  implications  for  Franco-Ontarian 
' schools  are  very  important.  Now  that  the 
1 financing  scheme  is  considered  constitu- 
tional by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  it  will  begin 

I the  infusion  of  funding  necessary  to  permit 
I Roman  Catholic  separate  schools  to  begin 


to  approach  the  levels  of  educational 
services  provided  routinely  in  public 
school  boards.  But  the  patent  inequity  of 
funding  between  the  public  and  separate 
systems  will  not  end  until  both  have  access 
to  industrial  and  commercial  property 
taxes,  on  a proportionate  basis.  The 
extension  of  funding  to  high  schools  will 
bring  in  additional  subsidies,  and  the 
students  involved  are  entitled  under  the 
provincial  grant  schemes  to  what  is 
effectively  a higher  per  capita  rate  than  for 
elementary  students.  In  layman’s  terms, 
the  average  per  pupil  provincial  subsidy  for 
separate  boards  will  be  “richer”  than 
before.  If  tax  reform  then  permits  access  to 
industrial  and  commercial  property  taxes, 
Roman  Catholic  Separate  Schools  in 
Ontario  will  not  only  be  separate  but  also 
equal,  to  borrow  a well-known  term  from 
the  American  south. 

4.  Challenges  to  the  Franco-Ontarian  educa- 
tional establishment.  A little-known 
implication  of  the  new  financing 
scheme  results  from  its  interaction 
with  the  extension  of  minority  political 
control  in  the  school  boards.  The 
educational  “establishment”  for  Franco- 
Ontarians  has  heretofore  been  split  into 
two  segments.  The  most  politically  power- 
ful, in  my  view,  has  been  the  elementary 
establishment,  which  is  overwhelmingly  in 
the  separate  school  sector.  The  secondary 
establishment  has  been  barely  visible, 
since  in  most  regions  of  the  province,  the 
public  boards  which  operate  secondary 
schools  are  dominated  by  non-franco- 
phones. Separate  allegiances  have  grown 
up.  In  addition,  in  the  two  metropolitan 
areas  of  Toronto  and  Ottawa,  a significant 
proportion  of  francophones  are  enrolled  in 
public  schools  even  at  the  elementary 
level.  The  resultant  public-separate  com- 
petition in  those  areas  is  a relatively  new 
phenomenon  within  the  French  com- 
munity. Considerable  numbers  of  public 
school  supporters  are  drawn  from  rela- 
tively recent  francophone  arrivals,  such  as 
those  from  Quebec,  who  have  little 
patience  with  the  traditions  of  confessional 
schooling.  Now  as  the  possibilities  open  up 
for  large-scale  transfers  of  French  high 
schools  to  separate  school  boards,  the 
political  power  balance  within  the 
Franco-Ontarian  community  is  likely  to  be 
upset,  with  unforeseeable  consequences 
both  politically  and  educationally.  It  is  my 
personal  prediction  that  there  will  be  a 
large-scale  renewal  of  opinion  leaders  in 
the  Franco-Ontarian  community  during  the 
coming  five  years.  Under  the  guise  of 
extending  Catholic  control  over  high 
schools,  the  more  secular  elements  as- 
sociated with  the  secondary  sector  will 
make  their  appearance  felt  at  the  elemen- 
tary level.  The  result  of  funding  Catholic 
high  schools  is  likely  to  be  a greater 
apparent  secularism  of  the  French  ele- 
mentary system  operating  under  the  sepa- 
rate school  boards,  contradictory  as  this 


may  seem.  It  is  uncertain  whether  this 
secular  tendency  will  offset  the  feelings  of 
the  still  small  minority  of  Franco-Ontarians 
who  currently  prefer  to  send  their  children 
to  public  elementary  schools. 

5.  A redefinition  of  cultural  heritage.  The 
extension  of  funding  opens  the  way  to  a 
minor  revolution  in  terms  of  the  role 
played  by  Franco-Ontarian  culture  in  high 
schools.  The  community  will  be  able  to 
obtain  direct  control  of  schools  in  what  is  a 
culturally  unified  environment  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history,  permitting  a sympathe- 
tic teaching  of  key  elements  of 
French-Canadian  cultural  heritage.  There 
is  no  doubt  as  to  the  strength  of  the  past 
attachment  of  Franco-Ontarians  to 
Catholicism.  This  element  can  now  be 
dealt  with  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
curriculum  on  a sympathetic  basis.  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  that  the  right  to  teach 
this  heritage  in  a “friendly”  environment 
will  necessarily  lead  to  a reinforcement  of 
old  links  with  a traditional  style  of 
Catholicism.  The  resulting  discussions  of 
the  role  of  religion  in  the  cultural  heritage 
is  likely  to  be  a major  contributing  factor  in 
the  secular  tendency  referred  to  pre- 
viously. Indeed,  the  very  fact  that  one  is 
free  to  discuss  this  aspect  of  the  heritage  is 
likely  to  lead  to  a questioning  of  many 
traditional  values  within  it  and  to  a 
questioning  of  authority  in  religious  and 
associated  cultural  matters.  Obviously, 
questioning  of  religious  authority  is  not 
synonymous  with  loss  of  religious  feeling 
but  may  result  in  a new  definition  of  the  role 
of  religion  in  contemporary  and  future 
Franco-Ontarian  culture. 

As  a person  of  Protestant  upbringing,  I 
am  aware  of  the  limitations  of  predictions 
for  other  social  groups.  It  reminds  me  of 
the  Spaniard  who  once  wrote  to  Bertrand 
Russell  to  the  effect:  “You  are  a Protestant 
atheist;  I am  a Catholic  atheist.  And  we 
have  nothing  in  common.”  In  other  words, 
I may  be  wrong.  But  it  will  be  interesting 
to  watch  and  find  out  what  really  happens. 
Notes 

1 . At  the  time  of  the  decisions  of  June 
1984, 1 was  actively  working  with  two 
colleagues,  M.  Normand  Frenette  and 
Prof.  Saeed  Quazi,  on  a study  of  education 
and  Franco-Ontarian  needs  on  behalf  of  the 
Council  for  Franco-Ontarian  Education, 
under  contract  to  the  Ministries  of 
Education  and  of  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities, Ontario.  (See  note  3.) 

2.  Ministere  de  I’Education,  Rapport  sur  la 
gestion  des  ecoles  elementaires  et  secondaires 
de  langue  frangaise.  Toronto:  Ministry  of 
Education,  1982. 

3.  For  extensive  documentation  of  this 
problem,  see  the  report  of  the  research 
study  referred  to  in  note  1,  above:  S. 
Churchill,  N.  Frenette,  & S.  Quazi. 
Education  et  besoins  des  Franco-Ontariens.  Le 
diagnostic  d’un  systeme  d’ education  (Vols.  I 
& II).  Toronto:  Conseil  de  I’education 
franco-Ontarienne,  1985. 
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Should  Female 
and  Mole  Brains 
be  Differently 
Instructed? 


In  the  past  40  years,  exciting  advances  have  been  made 
in  understanding  the  brain  and  how  it  functions. 

But  should  teaching  methods  be  changed  to  conform 
to  the  results  of  this  recent  research? 

Does  what  is  known  about  the  brain  suggest  that  children 


should  be  taught  differently 

Patricia  A.Tobin,  Gael  M.MacPherson, 
and  Paula  J.Caplan 
University  of  Toronto/OISE 

The  sheer  number  of  brain-related  work- 
shops today  reflects  a distressing  trend  to 
accept  popular  notions — backed  by  so- 
called  scientific  research — without  paying 
much  attention  to  the  quality  of  the 
research  or  to  the  soundness  of  the  theory. 
Given  the  state  of  the  art  of  brain  research, 
is  it  possible  to  readily  translate 
analyses  of  the  highly  complex  system  that 
is  the  brain  into  suggestions  for  sex 
differences  in  educational  programs? 

In  this  article,  we  shall  examine  some 
current  brain  research  with  a view  to 
determining  whether  educational  methods 
should  be  changed.  It  is  evident  that  some 
important  things  are  known  about  the  brain 
and  how  it  works.  For  example,  research 


depending  on  their  sex? 


has  consistently  revealed  that  the  left 
hemisphere  in  many  people  is  primarily 
responsible  for  language  functioning.  How 
the  right  hemisphere  contributes  to  intel- 
lectual functioning  is  less  well  understood, 
but  it  is  clear  that  it  houses  a number  of 
non-verbal  functions  and,  in  some  indi- 
viduals, language  skills  as  well.  In  addition, 
the  discovery  of  “cross  talk” — the  ex- 
change of  information  between  the  hemis- 
pheres via  the  corpus  callosum — has 
contributed  to  our  knowledge  of  how  the 
brain  processes  information.  But  despite 
these  advances,  changes  in  educational 
practices  based  on  these  discoveries  ought 
to  come  very  slowly. 

State  of  the  Art  Brain  Research 
There  are  a number  of  reasons  for 
advocating  a conservative  approach  in 
developing  curricula  based  on  brain  re- 
search. First,  current  educational  practices 


are  based  on  centuries  of  experience  and, 
by  and  large,  have  been  successful  in 
educating  most  children.  Second,  the 
findings  in  research  on  the  brain  are  not  as 
clear-cut  and  consistent  as  they  are 
sometimes  claimed  to  be.  Finally,  the  level 
of  knowledge  now  available  about  the  brain 
is  not,  for  the  most  part,  useful  in 
educational  planning  because:  (1)  it  is  rarely 
concerned  with  individuals,  especially 
normal  ones,  and  (2)  there  is  no  one-to-one 
match  between  what  is  known  about  the 
brain  and  what  we  need  to  know  in  order  to 
choose  teaching  methods  and  materials. 

When  brain  research  is  conducted  using 
“normal”  subjects,  the  results  must  be 
considered  carefully.  Since  for  ethical 
reasons  researchers  cannot  use  intrusive 
methods  (e.g.,  inserting  electrodes  into  the 
brain)  to  measure  brain  function,  they 
usually  develop  tests  of  certain  abilities 
(e.g.,  spatial  abilities,  verbal  abilities,  etc.). 
They  then  conduct  research  and  draw 
conclusions  about  the  brain  on  the  basis  of 
these  tests.  There  are  a number  of 
problems  with  the  research  in  which 
normal  brains  have  been  used. 

First,  tests  have  often  been  used  that 
have  little  “construct  validity,”  that  is,  we 
do  not  know  if  they  measure  what  they  are 
supposed  to  measure.  Second,  those 
studies  in  which  sex  differences  are  found 
are  far  more  likely  to  be  published  than 
those  in  which  no  differences  are  found. 

The  fact  that  journals  more  frequently 
publish  studies  in  which  differences  are 
found  is  well  known.  Thus,  evidence  of 
group  differences  may  seem  more  consis- 
tent and  powerful  than  it  actually  is 
because  important  contradictory  research 
is  not  available  to  readers  of  academic  and 
psychological  journals. 

Despite  the  existence  of  a body  of 
literature  on  how  the  “normal”  brain 
functions,  much  of  the  brain  research 
related  to  how  individuals  learn  has  been 
conducted  using  people  with  severe  brain 
injury.  This  research  also  presents  prob- 
lems in  interpreting  the  results.  First  of  all, 
one  cannot  conclude  that  a “normal”  brain 
functions  in  the  same  way  as  a seriously 
injured  one.  For  educators  or  psychologists 
to  assume  that  specific  findings  from 
damaged  populations  can  be  generalized  to 
how  “normal”  children  learn  is  erroneous. 
Surprisingly,  researchers  in  psychology 
have  largely  ignored  this  and  other 
problems  and  have  often  used  such 
research  as  the  basis  for  constructing  ■ 
elaborate,  sweeping  theories  regarding 
human  functioning  and  brain  organization.: 
The  consequences  of  doing  so  are  parti-  ' ^ 
cularly  serious  when  theories  are  translate^ 
into  curricula  or  teaching  strategies.  One 
area  of  research  on  sex  differences  in  the 
brain  that  typifies  many  of  these  problems^ 
is  spatial  ability. 


Sex  Differences  in  Spatial  Ability 
A great  deal  of  research  has  been  done 
pertaining  to  spatial  skill  (a  component  of 
cognitive  ability)  and  how  it  relates  to 
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learning  such  subjects  as  math.  Although 
I some  researchers  believe  that  there  are  sex 
: differences  in  spatial  skills  (in  favor  of 
males),  such  differences  are  usually  very 
; small.  Indeed,  the  extent  of  sex  differences 
' in  spatial  abilities,  when  they  are  found, 
can  be  compared  to  the  difference  between 
an  IQ  of  95  and  100 — insignificant  and 
I certainly  not  worthy  of  drastic  curriculum 
changes.  Thus,  to  teach  girls  and  boys 
math  in  different  ways  or  to  segregate  them 
completely  because  of  very  small  dif- 
ferences in  spatial  skills  seems  unwar- 
ranted; a parallel  situation  would  be  to 
segregate  children  with  IQs  of  95  from 
those  having  IQs  of  100.  Furthermore, 
segregating  the  sexes  on  the  basis  of 
irregularly  found  small  differences  would 
make  the  sexes  seem  far  more  different 
than  they  really  are.  To  segregate  on  the 
basis  of  sex  would  also  increase  the 
teacher’s  expectation  of  uniformity  among 
group  members  as  opposed  to  focussing  on 
individual  differences  and  learning  needs. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  sex 
differences  in  spatial  skills  are  frequently 
small,  they  seem  to  be  neither  genetically 
determined  nor  unresponsive  to  teaching. 
Therefore,  when  differences  are  found,  the 
question  of  whether  they  are  related  to  the 
effects  of  socialization  of  the  sexes  must  be 
addressed.  Clearly,  if  differences  in  spatial 
skill  can  be  reduced  through  teaching,  then 
socialization  plays  an  important  role,  and 
segregation  of  the  sexes  for  such  subjects 
as  math  is,  once  again,  unwarranted. 

An  example  of  how  the  socialization  of 
; the  sexes  can  lead  to  differences  in  spatial 
skills  is  as  follows:  Many  girls  are  taught 
from  an  early  age  that  they  are  not  good  in 
math  or  in  other  subjects  which  require 
spatial  skills.  In  fact,  it  is  known  that,  as  a 
I group,  females  do  not  believe  they  are  as 
i capable  as  males  in  math.  Many 
i intermediate-level  teachers  of  math  have 
I observed  this  attitude.  Also,  boys  are 
I encouraged  to  be  active,  to  wander  from 
i their  mothers,  and  to  participate  in  sports 
i whereas  girls  are  encouraged  to  stay  close 
i to  their  mothers  and  to  be  verbal  rather  ■ 

! than  action-oriented.  These  different  ex- 
periences may  well  lead  to  sex-differential 
skill  development.  Therefore,  what  we 
often  observe  are  not  innate  sex-based 
differences  but  learned  differences. 

The  prevalence  of  the  attitude  that  “girls 
can’t  do  math’’  has  led  some  teachers  to 
suggest  that  to  avoid  developing  feelings  of 
inferiority,  girls  should  be  segregated  from 
boys  in  the  adolescent  years  when 
differences  in  math  achievement  tend  to 
become  most  apparent.  Eccles  (1985) 
reports  that  this  is  a useful  procedure  and 
that  the  girls  she  studied  performed  better 
in  math  when  boys  were  not  present  in  the 
classroom.  However,  there  are  several 
I problems  with  segregating  adolescent  girls 
‘ from  boys  as  a way  to  prevent  them  from 
coming  to  feel  that  they  cannot  do  math. 
First,  socialization  begins  long  before 
adolescence,  and  second,  such  segregation 
reinforces  the  notion  that  there  are  large 


differences  in  cognitive  abilities  between 
groups  as  opposed  to  between  individuals. 

A Need  for  Caution 

Although  exciting  advances  in  brain  re- 
search have  been  made,  in  no  way  should 
these  findings  be  applied  to  curricula  or 
teaching  strategies  for  groups  of  people.  As 
we  have  indicated  here  and  elsewhere,  sex 
differences  in  cognitive  abilities  are  not 
always  found,  those  that  are  found  tend  to 
be  very  small,  and  even  when  differences 
have  been  found  the  research  that  yields 
them  is  often  plagued  by  serious  metho- 
dological problems.  Thus,  we  cannot  be 
certain  about  most  claims  regarding  differ- 
ences between  the  sexes  in  brain-based 
abilities. 

If  a change  in  curriculum  is  to  be  made, 
then  an  excellent  starting  point  would  be  to 
teach  children  that  biology  is  not  destiny. 
This  can  be  done,  in  part,  by  encouraging 
children  of  both  sexes  to  excel  according  to 
their  individual  potential  and  not  according 
to  some  potential  allegedly  predetermined 
by  their  sex.  However,  teachers  are  not  the 
sole  influences  or  examples  in  a child’s  life. 
What  must  also  be  addressed  is  the 
tendency  in  society  to  translate  the 
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available  research  on  sex  differences  in 
cognitive  functioning  into  a number  of 
erroneous  beliefs. 

The  change  in  curriculum  that  should  be 
considered  is  to  teach  children  and  adults 
not  to  accept  unquestioningly  the  reports 
of  researchers.  Children  are,  by  and  large, 
educated  to  accept  uncritically  the  beliefs 
and  attitudes  of  their  teachers.  Similarly, 
they  are  expected  to  believe  research 
reports  which  seem  credible  because  they 
are  “scientific.”  Curriculum  materials  for 
teaching  students  to  think  critically  exist 
for  junior-  or  senior-level  students,  but 
children  begin  internalizing  beliefs  about 
themselves  and  others  much  earlier.  Thus, 
a curriculum  unit  which  could  be  used  to 
teach  children  to  think  critically  at  an  early 
age  is  needed.  Such  a project  is  currently 
in  preparation  (by  Paula  Caplan  and 
Margaret  Secord  at  OISE),  using  common 
beliefs  regarding  the  sexes  as  a basis  for 
questioning.  The  results  of  this  project  will 
provide  useful  information  about  how  to 
develop  critical  thinking  skills  in  children. 

In  summary,  given  the  number  of 
problems  which  currently  characterize 
most  of  the  research,  few  conclusions  can 
be  drawn  about  how  current  theory  and 
knowledge  about  sex  differences  in  the 
brain  should  translate  into  educational 
programs.  In  fact,  the  validity  of  many 
theories  is  debatable  (Sherman,  1978; 
Caplan,  MacPherson,  & Tobin,  1985).  This 
area  of  brain  research  is  in  its  infancy,  and 
theory  has  not  been  developed  to  a level 


which  can  provide  useful  information  about 
how  to  teach  most  children.  Perhaps  the 
focus  of  researchers  and  educators  should 
be  that  of  refining  research  tools  and 
critically  evaluating  theories  rather  than 
prematurely  translating  equivocal  results 
into  programs. 

Our  focus  has  been  on  some  of  the 
problems  associated  with  brain  research 
that  pertains  to  sex  differences.  Many  of 
the  same  problems  apply  to  other  areas  of 
brain  research,  making  it  difficult  to 
recommend  teaching  methods  based  on 
current  findings.  Despite  these  difficulties, 
brain  research  can  be  of  use  to  psychol- 
ogists or  educators  who  are  attempting  to 
set  up  programs  for  individual  children 
after  a careful  evaluation  of  their  skills. 
Nonetheless,  a cautious  approach  to  claims 
about  how  brain  research  can  improve 
current  teaching  methods  is  necessary  until 
such  time  as  our  research  tools  have  been 
refined  and  our  theories  critically 
examined.  □ 
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Education  in  Tanzania 


Ndibalema  Alphonce,  OISE 

After  independence  in  1961,  Tanzania,  like 
many  developing  countries,  sought  to  re- 
structure the  educational  system  it  had  in- 
herited from  the  colonial  period.  Several 
changes  were  made  in  educational  structure, 
law,  and  practice  to  the  end  of  producing  an 
educational  system  with  appropriate  ob- 
jectives and  curricula  for  a socialist  country . 
Change  focussed  on  the  concept  of  educa- 
tion as  a main  force  in  fostering  national 
unity  and  freeing  society  of  discrimination. 
One  of  the  earliest  measures  the  government 
undertook  was  to  make  Tanzania’s  racially 
and  religiously  based  schools  accessible  to 
the  whole  public,  thus  ending  the  segre- 
gation which  had  hitherto  been  pre- 
dominant. This  East  African  country,  under 
severe  physical  and  human  resource  con- 
straints, has  tried  to  provide  education  for 
all,  implementing  the  universalization  of 
primary  education  in  1977. 

This  article  will  look  at  the  general  aims 
and  objectives  of  education  in  Tanzania  as 
well  as  the  impact  of  education  on  Tanzanian 
society  as  a whole. 

Education  for  Self-Reliance 
A national  educational  philosophy — 
Education  for  Self-Reliance  (ESR) — was 
articulated  in  1967,  soon  after  the  govern- 
ment’s declaration  of  its  socialist  intentions. 
According  to  this  philosophy,  education  was 
to  inculcate  attitudes  of  cooperation  (rather 
than  individual  advancement  and  compe- 
tition); develop  critical  thinking,  self-con- 
fidence, and  self-reliance;  emphasize  the 
unity  of  manual  and  mental  work;  and  foster 
egalitarian  values.  ESR  charged  that  educa- 
tion in  other  developing  countries  had  failed 
to  achieve  its  own  “decolonization.” 
Rather,  educational  systems  continued  to 
encourage  a white-collar  mentality  (and  con- 
tempt for  manual  labor)  and  to  broaden  the 


gap  between  the  educated  elite  and  the 
masses.  They  also  failed  to  stop  the  drift  to 
the  towns  and  the  “loosening  of  moral  stan- 
dards.” ESR  deplored  “bookish  knowl- 
edge” and  portrayed  schools  as  productive 
units  integrated  with  the  community. 

According  to^SR,  each  level  of  education 
was  to  be  self-sufficient  and  complete  in  it- 
self— not  merely  preparatory  for  the  next 
level.  The  role  of  examinations  was  to  be 
downplayed  and  selection  criteria  for  further 
education  were  to  encompass  productive 
activities  and  character  assessment.  As  one 
measure  to  discourage  the  development  of 
an  elite  system,  it  was  decreed  in  1974  that 
students  could  not  proceed  directly  to  uni- 
versity after  completing  their  secondary 
education ; instead,  they  would  have  to  work 
for  at  least  two  years,  at  which  time  their 
employers  could  recommend  them  for  fur- 
ther education.  However,  this  particular  pol- 
icy was  rescinded  in  1984  in  the  face  of  a 
number  of  problems.  Qualified  students 
were  not  forthcoming  to  fill  university 
vacancies,  especially  in  science,  engineer- 
ing, and  medicine.  Talented  students  were 
losing  interest  in  education,  or  were  not 
being  recommended  for  further  studies 
after  prolonged  employment.  In  addition, 
female  enrolment  was  dropping  at  the 
tertiary  level  and  standards  (apparent  or 
real)  were  falling. 

The  Ministry  of  Education,  reflecting  a 
commitment  to  ESR,  has  put  forth  broad 
national  aims  and  objectives  for  education  in 
Tanzania.  The  central  aim  is  to  provide  Tan- 
zanians with  the  knowledge,  understanding, 
skills,  and  attitudes  that  they  will  need  to 
meet  the  national  policies  of  socialism,  self- 
reliance  , and  the  growth  of  science  and  tech- 
nology. Self-confidence  and  an  inquiring 
mind  are  also  valued  as  the  basis  for  con- 
tributing to  the  development  of  society.  So, 
too,  is  the  understanding  of  a variety  of 
world  social  systems,  with  a special  em- 


phasis on  Tanzania’s  own  traditions,  cus- 
toms, and  ethics.  The  job  of  education  is  to 
prepare  young  people  for  employment  in 
Tanzanian  society  by  inculcating  coopera- 
tive attitudes  and  by  providing  them  with 
professional  and  technical  skills. 

Universal  primary  Education 
At  the  primary  school  level,  educational  ob- 
jectives emphasize  literacy  (reading,  writ-  i 
ing,  and  mathematics),  independent  problem  i 
solving,  and  socialist  values  and  attitudes  I 
(cooperation  versus  competition).  The  idea  i 
is  to  provide  pupils  with  an  education  that  is  i 
complete  in  itself,  inculcating  a sense  of 
commitment  to  the  total  community  and  to 
the  future  of  Tanzania.  i 

Attainment  of  such  broad-ranging  ob-  ' 

jectives  would,  among  other  things,  require 
the  decentralization  of  the  curriculum  to  re-  j 
fleet  the  heterogeneous  environments  of 
Tanzanian  schools.  However,  in  the  absence 
of  a viable  mechanism  for  achieving  de- 
centralization, the  Ministry  of  Education  has 
continued  to  hold  a strong  control  over 
education  throughout  the  country.  Either  | 
centrally  or  through  its  agencies,  the  Minis-  • 
try  is  responsible  for  the  development  and 
evaluation  of  curriculum,  inspection  of 
schools,  teacher  training  and  employment, 
and  student  assessment. 

Despite  the  anti-examination  bias  of  ESR,  I 

primary  schools  are  still  preparing  students  I 
for  the  Primary  School  Learning  Examina-  I 
tions  (PSLE),  and  indeed,  the  reputation  of  a f 
school  rests  upon  the  number  of  its  grad-  f 
uates  who  are  selected  to  enter  the  secon-  I 
dary  system.  Presently,  less  than  4 percent " 
of  all  primary  school  leavers  get  the  chance 
to  continue  with  secondary  education. 

In  1974,  the  Party’s  National  Executive  0| 
Committee  (NEC)  declared  that  1977  would  \ 
be  the  target  year  for  Universal  Primary  i 
Education  (UPE),  setting  the  deadline  four 
years  ahead  of  the  1980  date  projected  by  the 
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1961  Addis  Ababa  plan  for  African  coun- 
tries. Actually,  educational  planners  in  Tan- 
zania had  proposed  1989  as  a more  realistic 
target  year  in  light  of  resource  constraints. 

As  a political  decision,  the  implement- 
ation of  UPE  was  not  backed  by  proper 
surveys  and  calculations.  Little  was  speci- 
fied beforehand  about  the  educational  mat- 
erials, school  equipment,  and  lateral  support 
facilities  that  would  be  needed  to  match  the 
suddenly  increased  number  of  children  in 
schools.  There  were  shortages  of  qualified 
teachers  as  well  as  textbooks,  pencils, 
desks,  chairs,  permanent  classrooms,  and 
housing  for  teachers. 

With  an  output  of  5,000  teachers  per  year, 
Tanzania's  35  colleges  of  education  could 
not  be  expected  to  produce  the  additional 
45,000  teachers  required  by  UPE.  An  in- 
terim strategy  had  to  be  introduced — a vil- 
lage-based teacher  training  program,  techni- 
cally called  “The  Distance  Teacher  Training 
Programme  (DTT).’’  Trainee  teachers  were 
recruited  from  among  the  large  numbers  of 
young  people  who  had  completed  primary 
school.  They  divided  their  time  between 
teaching  and  training  (provided  by  special 
tutors  and  qualified  teachers).  In  addition, 
trainees  took  distance  education  courses 
through  correspondence  materials  and  radio 
programs.  Thus,  within  three  years 
(1978-80),  35,000  teachers  were  produced. 

This  teacher  training  scheme  has  been 
criticized  as  a deliberate  trade-off  of  quality 
for  quantity.  The  critics  argue  that  not  only 
does  the  selection  procedure  allow  weak 
students  to  be  enrolled  in  teacher  training 
programs  but  also  that  the  scheme  faces 
[ pedagogical  and  logistic  problems.  These  in- 
I elude  limited  teaching  facilities,  non-stan- 
I dardized  performance  assessment,  lack  of 
academic  reinforcement,  and  poor  initiation 
into  the  teaching  vocation.  Apparently,  in 
response  to  these  criticisms,  the  government 
i has  decided  to  phase  out  by  1997  “grade  C 
teachers"  (primary  school  leavers).  It  has 
also  increased  grade  C teacher  training  from 
three  to  four  years  for  the  interim  period. 

; Effective  1993,  the  minimum  qualification 
for  primary  school  teachers  will  be  secon- 
dary school  graduation. 

But,  overall,  UPE  has  met  with  some  suc- 
I cess.  Net  enrolment  has  gone  up,  increasing 
I from  0.47  million  in  1961  to  3.78  million  in 
I 1983.  Out  of  the  3.54  million  students  in 
! 1981, 2.5  million  were  in  the  7-13  age  cohort, 
j Moreover,  under  UPE,  parents  have 
changed  their  attitudes  to  the  education  of 
j women.  Today,  the  ratio  of  boys  to  girls  in 
i primary  schools  is  nearly  on  par  throughout 
the  country,  which  reflects  a remarkable 
change  from  previous  years  in  which  boys 
far  outnumbered  girls. 

As  arduous  as  the  experience  may  have 
been  for  teachers  and  administrators,  the 
decision  to  implement  UPE  was  a bold  one, 

I indicative  of  the  government’s  commitment 
' to  providing  the  masses  of  Tanzania  with 
1 basic  literacy  skills.  UPE  together  with  an 
i efficient  Adult  Education  program  gives 
Tanzania  an  85  percent  literacy  level,  one  of 
I the  best  on  the  continent. 


Secondary  Schooling 

Despite  the  socialist  orientation  of  ESR, 
schools  are  still  looked  upon  as  vessels  for 
individual  upward  mobility,  especially  by 
those  who  make  it  to  secondary  school  and 
beyond.  In  fact,  increased  primary  school 
enrolment  has  led  to  an  even  more  acute 
competition  for  limited  secondary  school 
places.  For  example,  out  of 653,509  students 
enrolled  in  Standard  VII  (end  of  primary 
school)  in  1984,  only  16,195  (2.5  percent) 
were  expected  to  get  places  in  public  secon- 
dary schools.  This  situation  has  led  to  the 
mushrooming  of  private  secondary 
schools — in  1985,  there  were  96  registered 
private  secondary  schools  as  opposed  to  85 
public  ones.  Most  private  schools,  however, 
with  the  exception  of  those  run  by  stable 
agencies  such  as  religious  organizations  and 
community  groups,  are  noted  for  the  exhor- 
bitant  fees  they  charge  rather  than  peda- 
gogical excellence. 

The  government  intends  to  expand  the 
public  secondary  school  system  so  that  at 
least  15  percent  of  children  who  complete 
the  seven  years  of  primary  education  will  be 
able  to  enter  government  secondary  schools. 
More  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  con- 
struction of  day  secondary  schools,  utilizing 
volunteer  labor  from  the  local  community. 
Further,  the  government  intends  (and  has  in 
fact  started)  to  encourage  capable  organiza- 
tions to  build  and  manage  private  schools, 
some  of  which  will  receive  government  fund- 
ing. Government-funded  private  schools  will 
be  required  to  admit  students  by  procedures 
similar  to  those  followed  by  government 
schools. 

For  those  who  do  not  continue  with 
secondary  school — the  majority  of  primary 
school  graduates — the  prospects  are  rather 
dim.  Evidently,  the  primary  school  system 
has  not  been  able  to  reverse  the  trend  of 
rural-urban  migration,  and  if  anything,  the 
trend  has  intensified  with  time.  In  the  towns, 
however,  these  potentially  productive 
young  men  and  women  are  confronted  with  a 
virtually  zero-employment  situation,  forcing 
them  into  idleness  or  vice.  It  is  estimated 
that  over  70  percent  of  the  urban  jobless  are 
primary  school  leavers  or  drop-outs,  the 
majority  of  whom  fall  between  14  and  25 
years  of  age.  Efforts  by  the  government  to 
persuade  them  to  go  back  to  their  rural  areas 
and  engage  in  agriculture  have  proven 
costly  and  futile. 

Post-primary  technical  centres,  which 
offer  training  in  various  crafts  and  trades. 


have  been  set  up  for  the  great  numbers  of 
youth  who  do  not  continue  with  secondary 
education.  Strangely  enough,  the  centres 
have  been  beset  by  one  paramount  draw- 
back— lack  of  students.  For  example,  out  of 
25,040  places  available  in  1984,  only  3,953 
(15  percent)  were  utilized.  The  centres  are 
also  plagued  by  other  problems  such  as  lack 
of  training  equipment,  shortage  of  skilled 
instructors,  and  lack  of  opportunities  for 
graduates  to  apply  their  newly  acquired 
skills.  In  other  cases,  students  have  been 
unable  to  acquire  equipment  to  practise  their 
trades  once  they  leave  school.  One  other 
factor  leading  to  disenchantment  with 
technical  centres  is  that  the  Tanzanian 
people  do  not  accept  them  as  worthy  of  the 
same  respect  that  they  accord  to  secondary 
schools.  In  order  to  make  the  centres  viable 
avenues  for  absorbing  at  least  a portion  of 
primary  school  leavers,  these  problems  will 
have  to  be  rectified. 

Government  Cutbacks  to  Education 
A presidential  commission  was  appointed  in 
1980  to  evaluate  the  educational  system  and 
to  make  recommendations  for  its  consolida- 
tion or  reform.  Among  the  many  recom- 
mendations put  forth,  one  called  for  requir- 
ing parents  to  contribute  financially  to  their 
children’s  secondary  education  (covering, 
for  example,  travel,  boarding,  and  meals). 
As  of  January  1985,  parents  have  started  to 
contribute  to  the  total  cost  of  education. 
Though  the  fixed  amount  is  nowhere  near  the 
fees  paid  in  private  secondary  schools,  it  is 
still  feared  by  many  that  this  could  be  a step 
toward  reintroducing  full  fees  payment  in 
public  secondary  schools,  something  which 
had  been  abolished  in  1965. 

Reintroduction  of  fees  in  public  secondary 
schools  coupled  with  exhorbitant  private 
school  fees  would  make  it  almost  impossible 
for  children  from  low-income  families  to  get 
an  education  higher  than  the  primary  level. 
This  would  not  only  defeat  the  notion  of 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  but  also 
increase  socio-economic  differentiation 
over  and  above  present  levels. 

At  present,  Tanzania  is  carrying  out  eco- 
nomic reforms,  aiming,  among  other  things, 
at  curbing  public  expenditure.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  government  will  refrain  from  includ- 
ing education  in  its  package  of  services  tar- 
getted  for  cutbacks.  □ 


Model  Primary  School. 
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UNE  NOUVELLE  CLIENTELE? 


Denise  Paquette-Frenette  et 
Dormer  Ellis 

A I’heure  actuelle,  on  trouve  en  Ontario 
deux  facultes  d’education  dont  le  but  est  de 
former  des  enseignants  pour  les  ecqles  de 
langue  franqaise  de  la  province.  L’Ecole 
normale  d’Ottawa,  devenue  la  Faculte 
d’education  de  I’Universite  d’Ottawa, 
existe  depuis  plus  de  cinquante  ans.  Avec 
la  Faculte  d’education  de  I’Universite 
Laurentienne  de  Sudbury,  elle  repond  aux 
besoins  d’etudiants  dont  la  langue  mater- 
nelle  est  le  fran^ais  et  qui  veulent  enseigner 
dans  des  ecoles  ontariennes  destinees  aux 
eleves  de  langue  maternelle  frangaise. 
Toutes  les  autres  facultes  d’education  en 
Ontario  forment  des  enseignants  pour  les 
ecoles  anglophones  de  la  province. 

Cependant,  un  phenomene  nouveau  voit 
le  jour  en  Ontario  depuis  quelque  temps. 

De  nombreux  enfants  anglophones  sont 
inscrits  aux  cours  d’immersion  franqaise 
dans  le  but  de  devenir  parfaitement 
bilingues.  De  langue  a peine  toleree  il  y 
a quelques  annees,  le  fran9ais  est  devenu 
une  langue  attrayante.  Pourquoi?  On  croit 
qu’une  bonne  connaissance  des  deux  lan- 
gues  officielles  du  Canada  permet  I’acces  a 
de  bons  emplois  dans  la  function  publique 
et  dans  les  cadres  superieurs  de  com- 
pagnies  et  d’organismes.  Plus  il  y a 
d’enfants  inscrits  dans  ces  cours 
d’immersion,  plus  il  y a de  postes 
disponibles  aux  enseignants  qui  sauraient 
leur  enseigner.  A une  epoque  ou  les 
emplois  dans  I’enseignement  ne  sont  pas 
faciles  a denicher,  1’evolution  rapide  du 
secteur  de  '’immersion  en  fait  un  domaine 
interessant  pour  les  etudiants  qui  se 
destinent  a I’enseignement. 

Parmi  les  etudiants  qui  frequentent  les 
facultes  d’education  ou  se  forment  des 
enseignants  pour  les  ecoles  de  langue 
anglaise,  est-ce  qu’il  y en  a quelques-uns 
qui  parlent  couramment  frangais?  Si  oui, 
voudraient-ils  suivre  un  ou  deux  de  leurs 
cours  en  frangais?  Dans  une  de  ces 
fc  cultes,  celle  de  I’Universite  de  Toronto, 
o 1 offre  depuis  trois  ans  des  cours  en 
frangais  dans  le  programme  regulier  de  la 
formation  des  maitres.  On  doit  souligner  le 
fait  que  ces  cours  ne  sont  pas  des  cours  de 
frangais  mais  des  cours  en  fran9ais  destines 
aux  futurs  enseignants  de  n’importe  quelle 
matiere.  Certains  cours  du  Departement 
d’histoire,  philosophic  et  sociologie  sont 
disponibles  en  fran9ais  aussi  bien  qu’en 
anglais.  La  demande  pour  ces  cours  en 
fran9ais  est  tres  forte. 

Grace  au  chef  du  departement.  Mon- 
sieur Keith  McLeod  qui  s’interesse  au 
bilinguisme  en  education  depuis  longtemps, 
le  premier  cours  en  fran9ais  fut  offert 


pendant  I’annee  scolaire  1983-84.  Soi- 
xante-dix  etudiants  s’y  sont  inscrits  mais 
seulement  37  ont  pu  etre  acceptes.  Il  est  a 
noter  que  les  etudiants  furent  choisis  selon 
le  principe  du  “premier  arrive,  premier 
servi’’  et  non  pas  selon  des  criteres  de 
competence  linguistique.  L’annee 
suivante  le  Departement  a ajoute  un 
deuxieme  cours  en  fran9ais  pour  repondre 
acette  demande.  Cependant,  164  etudiants 
voulaient  suivre  un  cours  en  fran9ais  et  il 
n’y  avait  que  69  places  disponibles.  Encore 
une  fois  la  demande  pour  un  cours  en 
fran9ais  fut  environ  le  double  de  la  capacite 
des  cours  prevus.  Parmi  les  888  etudiants 
inscrits  a la  Faculte  d’education  de 
rUniversite  de  Toronto  en  octobre  1984, 
presque  un  sur  cinq  a signale  son  desir  de 
suivre  au  moins  un  de  ses  cours  en 
fran9ais. 

Qui  etaient  ces  etudiants?  Comment 
avaient-ils  appris  le  fran9ais?  Quels  etaient 
les  facteurs  qui  les  avaient  motives  a suivre 
des  cours  professionnels  en  fran9ais? 

Quelle  utilisation  comptaient-ils  en  faire? 
Est-ce  qu’ils  voulaient  plus  de  cours  en 
fran9ais  dans  leur  programme  ou  est-ce 
qu’ils  etaient  satisfaits  d’un  cours?  Voila 
quelques  questions  qui  ont  mene  a une 
enquete  aupres  d’un  echantillon  de  cette 
nouvelle  clientele,  c’est-a-dire,  les 
etudiants  qui  suivaient  un  cours  en  fran9ais 
a la  Faculte  d’education  de  I’Universite  de 
Toronto  en  novembre  1984. 

Le  questionnaire  fut  construit  avec  I’aide 
du  chef  du  departement,  le  charge  des 
cours,  et  un  professeur  responsable  de 
stages  pratiques.  Ensuite,  le  questionnaire 
a subi  un  pre-test  aupres  de  quelques 
etudiants  inscrits  dans  un  cours  donne  en 
fran9ais  dans  une  institution  surtout  anglo- 
phone. Ce  groupe-pilote  fut  choisi  parce 
qu’il  etait  compose,  lui  aussi,  d’etudiants 
dont  la  langue  maternelle  n’etait  probable- 
ment  pas  le  fran9ais  mais  qui  le  parlaient 
assez  couramment  pour  apprendre  une 
matiere  en  fran9ais.  Le  pre-test  cherchait  a 
determiner  la  longueur  du  questionnaire  et 
a verifier  si  les  questions  etaient  claires  et 
faciles  a comprendre.  A partir  du  pre-test, 
le  questionnaire  fut  modifie  et  administre 
aux  etudiants  des  cours  en  fran9ais  de  la 
Faculte  d’education — L’ecole  et  la  societe  et 
Education  interculturelle . 

Renseignements  demographiques 
Des  69  etudiants  inscrits,  61  etaient  en 
classe  quand  ce  questionnaire  de  deux 
pages  fut  presente  et  chacun  a accepte  de 
repondre  aux  questions.  Par  consequent, 
I’analyse  statistique  est  basee  sur  les 
reponses  de  ces  47  femmes  et  14  hommes. 

Le  lieu  de  naissance  de  la  majorite  (32 
personnes)  est  le  sud  de  1’ Ontario,  ce  qui 


semble  assez  normal  puisque  la  faculte 
d’education  est  situee  dans  cette  region 
(voir  figure  1).  Sept  autres  etudiants  sont 


nes  dans  le  nord  ou  Test  de  I’Ontario.  Tres 
peu  d’etudiants  sont  venus  d’autres  pro- 
vinces (neuf  personnes  dont  sept  du 
Quebec),  un  fait  qui  est  assez  compre- 
hensible etant  donne  que  I’education  est  de 
juridiction  provinciate.  Presque 
quatre-vingts  pour  cent  des  sujets  de  ce 
projet  de  recherche  sont  canadiens  de 
naissance.  Et  les  autres?  Parmi  les  pays 
mentionnes  on  trouva  I’Afrique  du  Sud, 
I’Australie,  les  Etats-Unis,  la  Guyane, 

Haiti,  ritalie  et  le  Portugal. 

Selon  leurs  reponses  aux  questions  sur 
I’origine  ethnique  de  leur  pere  et  de  leur 
mere,  22  etudiants  sont  d’origine 
anglo-celte,  tandis  que  24  sont  d’origine 
europeenne  autre  que  les  lies  Britanniques, 

9 sont  d’origine  fran9aise  ou  canadienne- 
fran9aise,  4 sont  d’ethnies  non-euro- 
peennes,  et  2 etudiants  n’ont  pas  specific 
leur  origine  ethnique. 

Malgre  la  diversite  d’origines  ethniques 
chez  ces  etudiants,  I’anglais  est  la  langue 
maternelle  la  plus  courante  (59  pour  cent). 

La  langue  de  I’enseignement  des  cours,  le 
fran9ais,  est  la  langue  maternelle  de  13 
pour  cent  des  etudiants,  tandis  qu’un  autre 
13  pour  cent  ont  cite  I’italien.  Certaines 
autres  langues,  par  exemple,  le  portugais, 
I’allemand,  le  neerlandais,  I’estonien,  le 
tcheque,  I’afrikaans,  et  le  chinois  furent 
mentionnees  par  un  ou  deux  des  sujets  de 
cette  recherche.  O 

Combien  de  langues  parlent  ces  ^ 

etudiants?  Pour  8 etudiants  le  fran9ais  est 
la  langue  maternelle,  pour  35  etudiants  le 
fran9ais  est  une  langue  seconde  et  pour  les  | 

I 
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autres  le  frangais  est  une  troisieme  langue. 
Quand  on  connait  I’origine  ethnique  et  le 
pays  natal  des  etudiants,  on  est  surpris  de 
constater  que  parmi  les  langues  qu’ils 
parlent  se  trouvent  certaines  langues  qui 
ne  sont  pas  reliees  a I’origine  culturelle. 
C’est  le  cas  de  I’espagnol  (10  personnes), 
de  Tallemand  (17  personnes)  et,  en  partie, 
de  I’italien  (15  personnes).  II  est  a noter 
que,  meme  si  22  etudiants  ne  parlent  que  le 
fran9ais  et  I’anglais,  27  sont  trilingues,  8 
parlent  quatre  langues  et  4 personnes 
parlent  cinq  langues!  II  faut  supposer  que 
ces  langues  supplementaires  furent 
apprises  soit  a I’ecole  au  niveau  secondaire 
ou  au  niveau  universitaire,  soit  lors  de 
voyages  ou  de  sejours  a I’etranger 
lorsqu’elles  ne  sont  pas  reliees  a I’origine 
ethnique.  L’analyse  statistique  a revele  un 
lien  entre  I’origine  ethnique  et  le  nombre 
de  langues  parlees.  Les  etudiants  d’origine 
europeenne  sont  les  plus  polyglottes  et  les 
Canadiens-fran9ais  inscrits  a ces  cours  ont 
moins  tendance  que  les  autres  etudiants  a 
parler  plus  de  deux  langues. 

Renseignements  academiques 
Les  deux-tiers  des  sujets  de  ce  projet  de 
recherche  (41  etudiants)  etaient  titulaires 
d’un  baccalaureat  es  arts.  Toutefois, 
plusieurs  etaient  bacheliers  en  musique,en 
beaux-arts,  en  traduction,  en  sciences,  en 
education  physique  ou  en  sciences 
infirmieres.  En  plus,  parmi  les  etudiants 
qui  ont  choisi  un  cours  en  fran9ais,  il  y 
avait  dix  personnes  qui  avaient  deja 
complete  leur  maitrise. 


De  quelles  institutions  avaient-ils  obtenu 
ces  diplomes?  (Voir  figure  2.)  Une  forte 
proportion  des  etudiants  avaient  fait  leurs 
etudes  universitaires  en  Ontario — 30  dans 
la  ville  de  Toronto  (I’Universite  de  Toronto 
ou  rUniversite  York),  14  dans  les  autres 
universites  du  sud  et  3 dans  des 
universites  situees  dans  d’autres  regions  de 
la  province.  Dix  personnes  etaient 
diplomees  d’autres  universites  canadiennes 


(8  au  Quebec).  Seulement  deux  etudiants 
ont  nomme  une  universite  d’un  autre  pays. 
Ces  resultats  laissent  supposer  que  la 
plupart  des  etudiants  a ces  cours  avaient 
tendance  a s’inscrire  dans  la  faculte 
d’education  la  plus  proche  de  I’universite 
oil  ils  avaient  complete  leurs  etudes. 

Les  repondants  au  questionnaire  qui  ne 
sont  pas  de  langue  maternelle  fran9aise 
avaient  a indiquer,  en  ordre  d’importance, 
les  facteurs  qui  avaient  le  plus  contribue  a 
leur  apprentissage  du  fran9ais.  Les  deux 
facteurs  les  plus  importants  sont  un  sejour 
au  Quebec  ou  dans  un  pays  francophone  et 
les  cours  universitaires  en  fran9ais. 

Ensuite,  ce  sont  les  cours  de  fran9ais  au 
secondaire,  puis  d’autres  facteurs  tels  que 
les  amis  et  I’epoux,  le  travail  ou  un  interet 
pour  la  litterature  quebecoise.  Les 
programmes  d’immersion  ne  viennent 
qu’en  cinquieme  place;  ce  ne  sont, 
d’ailleurs,  que  des  programmes  d’une 
duree  maximum  de  deux  mois.  II  semble 
que  nous  avons  affaire  ici  avec  des 
precurseurs  de  la  vague  d’immersion,  soit 
des  individus  qui  ont  appris  le  fran9ais 
dans  des  circonstances  qu’ils  ont  choisies 
avant  que  cela  ne  devienne  tres  repandu,  ni 
meme  tres  accessible! 

La  motivation  des  etudiants 
Cette  enquete  avait  surtout  comme  but  de 
decouvrir  pourquoi  tant  d’etudiants  de  la 
Eaculte  d’education  de  I’Universite  de 
Toronto  avaient  voulu  suivre  un  cours  en 
fran9ais.  Le  motif  le  plus  important  etait, 
sans  aucun  doute,  le  besoin  de  pratiquer  le 
fran9ais  oral  et  ecrit.  II  fut  indique  au 
premier  rang  par  39  des  61  repondants. 
Seulement  les  etudiants  de  langue 
maternelle  fran9aise  ont  dit  que  ce  facteur 
n’ avait  eu  aucune  influence  sur  leur  choix 
de  cours.  Trois  autres  facteurs  etaient  a 
peu  pres  d’egale  importance — la  possibilite 
d’obtenir  un  emploi  dans  une  ecole 
d’immersion  ou  de  langue  fran9aise  si  on 
avait  suivi  un  cours  en  fran9ais,  le  desir  de 
re  lever  un  defi,  et  la  curiosite  de  connaitre 
le  contenu  du  cours  d’une  perspective 
fran9aise.  Les  facteurs  les  moins 
importants  etaient  le  creneau-horaire  des 
cours  en  fran9ais  et  le  choix  du 
professeur. 

Une  partie  du  questionnaire  tentait 
d’accumuler  certaines  donnees  afin  de 
mieux  projeter  1’evolution  possible  d’une 
section  en  fran9ais  dans  une  faculte 
d’education  anglophone.  D’apres  les 
resultats,  la  demande  d’ajouter  des  cours 
semble  assez  claire.  Selon  les  reponses  a 
une  question  ouverte  sur  le  nombre  de 
cours  que  les  etudiants  auraient  aime 
suivre  en  fran9ais,  trois  etudiants  sur 
quatre  voulaient  plus  de  deux  cours  en 
fran9ais  dans  leur  programme.  (Les  sujets 
de  cette  recherche  n’avaient  droit  qu’a  un 
cours  en  fran9ais  a I’interieur  de  leur 
programme — L’ ecole  et  la  societe  ou 
Education  inter cul turelle .}  Les  raisons 
evoquees  etaient  nombreuses  mais  le 
besoin  de  pratiquer,  ameliorer, 
perfectionner  leur  frau9ais  vint  eri  premier 
lieu,  puis  c’etait  le  desir  de  mieux  se 


preparer  a enseigner  le  fran9ais  en  etant 
soi-meme  etudiant  en  fran9ais.  Certains 
aimaient  le  defi,  tandis  que  d’autres 
voudraient  s’en  tenir  a un  cours  justement 
a cause  de  la  difficulte  de  suivre  un 
enseignement  dans  une  autre  langue. 

Certaines  questions  portaient  sur  le  desir 
de  suivre  d’autres  cours  en  fran9ais  dans  le 
meme  departement,  dans  d’autres  sections 
de  la  faculte,  ou  meme  des  cours  qui 
n’etaient  pas  meme  offerts  en  anglais. 
Quelques  etudiants  avaient  des  cours 
precis  a suggerer  mais,  pour  la  plupart,  ils 
auraient  pris  n’importe  quel  cours  dans  le 
but  de  pratiquer  leur  frau9ais  oral  et  ecrit 
dans  plusieurs  domaines  differents. 

Dans  une  faculte  d’education,  les 
etudiants  doivent  faire  des  stages 
d’enseignement  pratique  dans  les  ecoles. 
Quand  on  a demande  aux  sujets  de  ce 
projet  de  recherche  combien  de  leurs 
quatre  stages  ils  aimeraient  faire  dans  une 
ecole  d’immersion,  la  moitie  voulaient  en 
faire  au  moins  deux  et  une  personne  sur 
cinq  voulait  faire  trois  ou  meme  tous  les 
quatre.  Dans  ces  cas,  les  raisons  evoquees 
etaient,  premierement,  le  besoin  de  savoir 
si  on  pouvait  reussir  avec  ce  niveau 
d’eleves  pour  ensuite  faire  demande 
d’emploi  dans  ces  ecoles  et, 
deuxiemement,  le  sentiment  qu’il  faut 
acquerir  de  I’experience  dans  les  ecoles 
ou  Ton  a I’intention  d’enseigner.  Par 
contre,  le  quart  des  repondants  ne  tenaient 
pas  du  tout  a faire  un  stage  dans  une  ecole 
d’immersion.  Ils  offraient  tous  la  meme 
raison — leur  frau9ais  n’etait  pas  a la 
hauteur  de  la  tache  et  ils  ne  se  sentaient  pas 
assez  prets,  assez  confiants  ou  a I’aise  en 
fran9ais. 

Enfin,  pour  ce  qui  etait  de  leurs  projets 
professionnels,  les  etudiants  qui  avaient 
I’intention  d’enseigner  I’an  prochain  ont 
choisi  majoritairement  I’enseignement  du 
fran9ais  comme  langue  seconde  dans  une 
ecole  anglaise.  Cependant,  le  tiers 
desiraient  obtenir  un  emploi  dans  une  ecole 
d’immersion.  Cinq  personnes  se  dirigeaient 
vers  les  ecoles  fran9aises  et  huit  ne 
comptaient  pas  enseigner  en  fran9ais  du 
tout. 

Les  precurseurs  d’une  vague 
Cette  enquete  a fourni  quelques 
renseignements  sur  un  groupe  de 
pionniers.  L’etudiant  qui  suivait  un  cours 
en  fran9ais  a la  Faculte  d’education  de 
r Universite  de  Toronto  etait  typiquement 
canadien  de  naissance,  diplome  d’une 
universite  ontarienne.  II  avait  appris  le 
fran9ais  a I’ecole  secondaire  ou  a 
I’universite  et  il  avait  passe  quelques 
semaines  au  Quebec  ou  dans  un  pays 
francophone.  Les  diplomes  des  cours 
d’immersion  des  ecoles  elementaires  et 
secondaires  de  cette  province  arriveront 
bientot  au  niveau  de  la  formation  des 
maitres  et  la  demande  pour  les  cours  de 
formation  en  fran9ais  augmentera.  Il  est 
probable  que  la  nouvelle  clientele  qui  a fait 
I’objet  de  cette  etude  soit  precurseur  d’une 
vague  de  futurs  enseignants  qui  voudraient 
une  formation  bilingue.  □ 
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Takings  Planned  Chan^  Seriously : 

THREE  NEW  BOOKS  WITH  COMPLEMENTARY  PERSPECTIVES 


Kenneth  A.  Leithwood  ' 

Centre  for  Principal  Development,  OISE 

Ontario’s  goals  of  education,  although 
relatively  stable  for  at  least  the  past  four 
decades,  have  undergone  an  important 
change  in  emphasis.  Increasingly,  they 
have  stressed  the  instrumental  value  of 
subject  matter  and  other  “cultural”  knowl- 
edge in  solving  individual  and  societal 
problems.  The  skills  required  to  use 
knowledge  for  such  purposes  have  come  to 
be  viewed  as  a crucial  focus  for  the  school 
curriculum.  Official  policies  portray  the 
educated  person  as  a sophisticated  inquirer 
deriving  self-fulfilment  from  a lifelong 
search  for  meaning. 

The  basic  direction  of  the  officially 
espoused  goals  of  education  has,  however, 
presented  serious  challenges  to  the  educa- 
tional community.  Since  school  board 
consolidation  in  the  mid  ’60s,  there  has 
been  a large  number  of  province-wide 
policy  initiatives  which  can  be  viewed  as 
efforts  to  close  the  gap  between  the  goals 
schools  appeared  to  be  accomplishing  and 
those  supported  as  the  official  goals  of 
education.  Unquestionably,  schools  have 
changed  over  this  period.  More  flexible, 
they  are  better  able  to  accommodate 
significant  changes  in  social  values.  They 
are  more  humane , more  sensitive  to 
individual  student  needs,  and  more  liberal 
in  the  values  they  inculcate.  They  have 
also  become  more  effective  in  their 


treatment  of  basic  skills  and  subject  matter 
content. 

Yet  there  is  little  evidence  that  sig- 
nificant, province-wide  advances  have 
been  made  in  recasting  the  purposes  to  be 
served  by  subject  matter  and  other  cultural 
knowledge  toward  those  advocated  in  the 
officially  espoused  goals  of  education. 
Schools  are  still  dominated  by  a curriculum 
designed  to  transmit  knowledge,  not  to 
develop  skill  in  the  use  of  knowledge  so  as 
to  improve  the  quality  of  life.  For  the  most 
part,  we  are  doing  better  what  we’ve 
always  done,  but  only  in  isolated  instances 
are  we  accomplishing  something  valuably 
different. 

One  explanation  for  this  state  of  affairs  is 
lack  of  knowhow  about  processes  of 
planned  educational  change.  We  know  from 
experience  that  such  change  is  a complex 
process  of  incremental  growth  on  the  part 
of  all  those  in  a school  system;  it  rarely 
succeeds  when  approached  piecemeal.  Ex- 
perience also  suggests  that  successfully 
responding  to  such  complexity  and  inter- 
connectedness demands  both  a clear, 
(usually)  shared  orientation  toward  the 
goals  for  change  and  effective,  explicit 
procedures  for  accomplishing  such  goals. 

The  three  books  reviewed  here  repre- 
sent efforts  to  come  to  grips  with  some  of 
the  more  problematic  aspects  of  planned 
change.  Although  very  different,  they 
share  some  central  roots  that  make  them 
complementary  in  important  ways.  Each  is 


the  product  of  years  of  development  work 
designed  to  solve,  in  practical  terms,  a 
series  of  planned  change  problems.  This 
has  been  done  through  the  invention  and/or 
application  of  educational  theory,  and  as  a 
consequence,  all  the  books  are  vitally 
concerned  with  the  relationship  between 
theory  and  practice.  The  books  are  also 
part  of  an  increasingly  collaborative  effort 
on  the  part  of  OISE’s  Field  Centre  faculty 
to  develop  and  provide  to  school  systems  a 
comprehensive,  systematic,  and 
demonstrably  effective  approach  to  plan- 
ned change  based  on  a common  framework 
for  understanding  that  process.  To  contri- 
bute further  to  that  effort,  the  books’ 
authors  are  the  reviewers  of  one  another’s 
work. 


Three  New  Books  on  Planned  Change 

Improving  Principal  Ejfectiveness:  The 
Principal  Profile,  by  K.  A.  Leithwood  & 
D.  J.  Montgomery.  Toronto,  OISE 
Press,  19^6. 

Curriculum  Development  for  Effective 
Instruction,  by  F.G. Robinson,  J.A.  Ross, 
and  F.  White.  Toronto,  OISE  Press, 
1985. 

Curriculum  Perspectives  and  Practice, 
by  J.  Miller  and  W.  Sellars.  New  York: 
Longman,  1985. 


Reviewed'by  Kenneth  H.  Leithwood 

Curriculum  Perspectives  and  Practice  by 
Jack  Miller  and  Wayne  Seller  forces 
readers  to  reflect  on  their  basic  beliefs 
about  schooling  and  the  consequences  for 
their  own  actions  that  flow  from  such 
beliefs.  In  terms  of  intended  audience  and 
reference  material,  the  book  is  clearly  a 
curriculum  theory  text,  although  its  pur- 
pose is  better  captured  by  the  term  planned 
change  than  curriculum  development.  It 
combines  the  curriculum  scholar’s  tradi- 
tional philosophical  concern  for  deter- 
mining what  knowledge  is  of  most  worth 
with  the  type  of  sociological  perspective  on 
change  and  innovation  reflected,  for  exam- 
ple, in  Fullan’s  The  Meaning  of  Educational 
Change  (OISE  Press,  1982)  • Curriculum 
ends  and  the  means  for  their  achievement 
are  shown  to  be  highly  interdependent. 

Miller  and  Seller’s  central  concept  tools 


are  orientations — “basic  beliefs  about  what 
schools  should  do  and  how  students  should 
learn”  (p.  4).  Each  of  the  three  orientations 
is  described  in  terms  of  the  educational  aims 
it  espouses  as  well  as  its  conception  of  the  j 
learner,  the  learning  process,  the  learning]^ 
environment,  the  teacher’s  role,  and  how  m 
learning  should  be  evaluated.  Based  on  a 
mechanistic  view  of  human  behavior,  the  ^ 
“transmission”  orientation  views  the  cur-  9 
riculum  as  a vehicle  for  transferring  j* 

knowledge,  mostly  from  the  disciplines, to  thy 
student.  In  the  “transaction”  orientation,  a 
students  develop  cognitive  skills  through 
engagement  in  the  experiences  afforded  by^ 
the  curriculum.  “Transformation,”  which  | 
focusses  on  personal  and  social  change, 
values  the  development  of  skills  that 
promote  social  and  personal  development^ 
toward  harmony  with  an  environment  f 
imbued  with  spiritual  qualities. 

Continued  on  page  24|| 
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of  goal  statements,  defensible  sets  of 
objectives,  descriptions  of  growth  (growth 
schemes),  and  instructional  objectives;  the 
sequencing  of  objectives;  the  devising  of 
growth  schemes  related  to  instruction  and 
assessment  methods;  and  the  development 
of  written  curriculum  materials.  Most 
curriculum  teams  seem  to  need  assistance 
in  clarifying  the  procedures  associated  with 
these  tasks.  For  example,  a teacher  might 
generate  a list  of  goals  simply  by  writing 
down  possible  goals  as  they  come  to  mind 
or  by  recalling  goal  statements  employed 
in  the  past.  Robinson  argues  that  without 
more  detailed  procedures  for  curriculum 
design,  this  type  of  activity  will  not  have 
much  impact  on  student  growth. 

There  are  three  key  assumptions  in  the 
Robinson  model: 

• Curriculum  guidelines  do  not  provide  the 
teacher  with  much  assistance  in  actually 
instructing  students  about  complex  intel- 
lectual tasks.  In  order  for  the  teacher  to 

Continued  on  page  25. 


Reviewed  by  Jack  Miller, 
Niagara  Centre,  St.  Catharines 


Curriculum  Development  for  Effective  In- 
struction, by  Floyd  Robinson,  John  Ross, 
and  Floyd  White,  is  the  definitive  text  on 
curriculum  development  procedures.  A 
systematic  and  thorough  guide  for  anyone 
seeking  assistance  in  such  procedures,  the 
text  should  be  of  particular  interest  to 
readers  in  Ontario  since  it  is  based  on  over 
15  years  experience  in  developing  cur- 
riculum in  this  province.  It  also  comes  at 
an  appropriate  time  in  relation  to  the 
Ministry’s  Curriculum  Review  Develop- 
ment and  Implementation  (C.R.D.I.)  thrust. 
Based  on  the  authors’  work  in  developing 
problem-solving  and  thinking  skills,  the  text 
is  particularly  appropriate  for  developing 
curricula  congruent  with  the  Ministry’s  goal 
of  the  self-directed  problem  solver. 

The  Robinson  Model 

The  Robinson  group’s  approach  is  to  start 
with  specific  tasks  that  teachers  and 
curriculum  workers  usually  address  when 
designing  or  revamping  curricula.  These 
“surface”  tasks  include  the  development 


Reviewed  by  F.  G.  Robinson, 
Northeastern  Centre,  North  Bay 


The  “Principal  Profile”  developed  by 
Kenneth  Leithwood  and  Deborah  Mont- 
gomery is  a description  of  levels  of 
principal  performance  on  a set  of  desig- 
nated dimensions.  As  a description  of 
potential  principal  growth,  the  profile  is  an 
important  element  in  the  current  major 
I effort  among  OISE  Field  staff  to  synthesize 
' procedures  for  educational  improvement. 

I The  Leithwood-Montgomery  group’s  focus 
1 on  the  principal  is  part  of  their  own 
i long-term  research  and  development  pro- 
1 gram  aimed  at  identifying  both  needed 


growth  in  the  various  agents  who  contri- 
bute to  planned  educational  change  and  the 
strategies  effective  in  producing  such 
growth. 

The  details  of  the  principal’s  profile  have 
emerged  through  study  of  the  research 
literature  on  effective  schooling  and  effec- 
tive principals  and  through  work  with 
several  Ontario  practitioners  who  have 
actively  participated  in  the  project.  How- 
ever, the  overall  structure  of  the  profile 
derives  from  the  Leithwood-Montgomery 
conception  of  the  principal  as  a “system- 
atic problem  solver.” 

The  author  explains  the  diagram  (see 
Figure  1)  in  the  following  way: 

Given  a set  of  goals,  principals  decide  what 
factors  bear  on  the  achievement  of  those  goals 
and  what  conditions  must  prevail  within 
selected  factors  for  desirable  levels  of  such 


achievement  to  occur.  Having  identified  factors 
critical  to  the  achievement  of  goals  and  having 
determined  aspirations  for  conditions  within 
those  factors,  principals  must  still  take  some 
action  to  influence  factors.  The  sets  of  actions 
(strategies)  taken  by  the  principal  determine 
the  degree  and  nature  of  influence  he  or  she 
has  on  factors,  (p.  16) 

The  decision-making  box  in  Figure  1 is 
drawn  into  the  action  as  follows: 

"Decision  making"  is  a superordinate  dimen- 
sion of  principal  behavior.  In  practice,  it 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  other  three 
dimensions  since  these  other  dimensions 
provide  the  content  and  substance  about  which 
choices  are  made.  (p.  15) 

Each  component  in  this  model  becomes 
a main  dimension  of  growth.  Four  levels  of 
behavior  are  identified  for  each  dimension: 
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at  the  highest  level  is  the  “systematic 
problem  solver,"  then  the  “program 
manager,"  the  “humanitarian,"  and,  at  the 
lowest  level,  the  “administrator."  The 
principal  who  operates  at  the  level  of 
systematic  problem  solver  is  strongly 
oriented  toward  achieving  highly  ambitious 
student  goals;  to  that  end,  he  or  she 
employs  a variety  of  factor-specific 
strategies  to  create  conditions  that  research 
has  linked  to  student  achievement.  At  the 
lowest  level  of  performance  (the  adminis- 
trator), the  principal  is  primarily  focussed  on 
the  smooth  running  of  the  school  and  thus 
chooses  strategies  that  allow  the  main- 
tenance of  administrative  control  without 
personal  involvement  in  classroom  learning 
decisions.  The  levels  are  intended  to  be 
cumulative  in  that  “many  of  the  concerns 
and  skills  possessed  by  principals  at  lower 
levels  of  effectiveness  are  incorporated 
into  the  sophisticated  concerns  and  skills  of 
those  at  higher  levels  (e.g.,  the  systematic 
problem  solver  is  also  a first-rate  ad- 
ministrator)" (p.  17).  Leithwood’s  studies 
have  indicated  that  something  like  10 
percent  of  principals  are  in  the  top  and 
bottom  categories,  the  remainder  being 
divided  approximately  evenly  between 
levels  two  and  three. 

In  order  to  make  an  actual  rating  of  his 
or  her  own  performance,  the  reader  would 
have  to  proceed  to  the  further  breakdown 


CURRICULUM  PERSPECTIVES 
AND  PRACTICE 

Continued  from  page  22. 

In  the  first  chapter,  the  authors  define 
the  curriculum  as  “an  explicitly  and 
implicitly  intentional  set  of  interactions 
designed  to  facilitate  learning  and 
development  and  to  impose  meaning  on 
experience"  (p.  3).  Processes  for  cur- 
riculum change  are  then  subdivided  into 
the  categories  of  development,  implemen- 
tation, and  evaluation.  Consistent  with 
their  definition  of  curriculum,  however,  the 
authors  view  these  three  sets  of  processes 
as  dynamic,  complex,  and  “rooted  in 
personal  meaning  and  dialogue  about  what 
schools  should  do"  (p.  3). 

Chapters  2 through  7 describe  each  of 
the  three  orientations  in  terms  of  their 
philosophical,  psychological,  and  eco- 
nomic/social contexts.  The  historical 
lineage  and  contemporary  expressions  of 
each  orientation  are  also  traced. 

Part  II  of  the  book  examines  in  detail  the 
processes  of  curriculum  development, 
implementation,  and  evaluation.  Alter- 
native models  and  principles  for  carrying 
out  each  set  of  processes  are  examined  for 
their  relationship  to  one  or  more  of  the 
three  orientations.  Chapter  8 begins  Part  II 
by  exemplifying  how  the  three  orientations 
manifest  themselves  in  quite  different 
decisions  about  specific  components  of  the 
curriculum  (e.g.  aims,  content,  teaching 


Leithwood  and  Montgomery  provide.  For 
example,  the  general  factors  dimension 
breaks  into  the  factors  affecting  student 
classroom  e.xperiences  (e.g.,  program  objec- 
tives and  emphasis,  physical  environment 
of  the  classroom)  and  factors  affecting 
student  school-wide  e.cperiences  (e.g.,  mater- 
ials, physical  resources,  extra-curricular 
and  inter-mural  activities). 

While  this  list  would  hardly  be  news  for 
practitioners,  Leithwood  and  Montgomery 
take  the  extra  step  of  trying  to  determine 
from  the  existing  research  literature  what 
conditions  should  hold  in  these  factors  if 
we  are  to  have  the  greatest  payoff  for 
students.  For  example,  they  suggest  that 
for  extra-curricular  and  inter-mural  ac- 
tivities to  have  optimum  effects  among  the 
entire  student  body,  they  ought  to  be 
designed  with  the  following  features: 

• there  ought  to  be  a wide  variety  of  activities 

• these  activities  ought  to  be  used  as 
occasions  for  furthering  the  achievement  of 
those  goals  of  education  valued  by  the 
school 

• extra-curricular  and  inter-mural  perfor- 
mance consistent  with  such  goals  should  be 
clearly  identified  and  well  publicized 

• achievement  in  such  performance  should 
be  evaluated  and  used  as  a basis  for 
recognizing  outstanding  performance. 

Not  surprisingly,  these  features  closely 


resemble  the  features  of  good  teaching. 

The  idea  that  an  extra-curricular  prog- 
ram should  reflect  in  a comprehensive  way 
the  goals  of  education  certainly  would  be 
news  to  most  principals,  who,  in  my 
experience,  still  regard  what  happens 
outside  the  classroom  as  “e.xtra  curricular" 
(i.e.,  the  objectives  are  important  in  their 
own  right  but  somehow  outside  the  main 
purposes  of  schooling  achieved  in  regular 
classrooms). 

The  greater  part  of  Improving  Principal 
Effectiveness  consists  of  descriptions  of 
levels  of  performance  on  these  elaborated 
dimensions.  To  convey  some  sense  of  the 
detail  provided,  strategies  are  first  sub- 
divided into  general  purpose  strategies  and 
then  into  factor-specific  strategies.  The  first 
of  the  general  purpose  strategies  (building 
and  maintaining  ipter-personal  relationship 
and  motivation)  is  further  divided  into 
nine  sub-subdimensions  that  include  such 
strategies  as:  involving  staff;  being  posi- 
tive, cheerful,  and  encouraging  with  staff; 
and  acting  as  a role  model  for  staff.  It  is  at 
this  latter  stage  of  subdivision  that  four 
levels  of  behavior  are  described.  The 
Leithwood-Montgomery  book  provides  an 
interview  schedule  for  locating  the  princi- 
pal on  each  subdimension  and  for  col- 
lapsing the  various  subdimension  scores  into 
an  overall  profile  level  rating. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the 


strategies).  Chapter  15  examines  trends 
likely  to  have  significance  for  the  cur- 
riculum in  the  next  century. 

Curriculum  Perspectives  and  Practice 
makes  several  contributions  to  our  thinking 
about  planned  change.  First,  it  provides  an 
extremely  valuable  comparative  analysis  of 
a number  of  alternative  planned  change 
processes — classified  as  development, 
implementation,  and  evaluation  pro- 
cesses— and  weighs  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  each  alternative. 

A second  and  more  significant  contribu- 
tion emerges  from  the  relationships  identi- 
fied between  the  purposes  (orientations) 
and  processes  for  change.  Persons  working 
from  a particular  (e.g.,  transactional) 
orientation  are  more  likely  to  realize  their 
broad  purposes  through  the  use  of  pro- 
cesses based  on  the  same  sets  of  beliefs 
and  assumptions  central  to  that  orientation 
(e.g,,  change  is  a problem-solving  process 
for  all  involved).  This  is  an  increasingly 
difficult  argument  to  sustain  as  one  moves 
from  its  abstract  formulation  to  the  specific 
matching  of  orientations  and  processes. 
Nevertheless,  the  authors  have  followed 
through  with  a task  most  others  have  only 
suggested  is  important  to  consider. 

“Orientations"  offer  a way  of  thinking 
about  the  purposes  for  change  that  rises 
above  specific  initiatives  for  change.  One 
result  is  to  help  us  better  understand  why 
significant,  long-term  change  is  so  difficult 
to  bring  about  and  sustain.  Changes  of  this 


magnitude  depend,  as  Miller  and  Seller 
remind  us,  on  changes  in  the  most 
fundamental  of  professional  and  even 
personal  beliefs — beliefs  about  the  nature 
of  learning,  teaching,  what  should  be 
taught  in  view  of  the  future,  and  the  like. 

With  such  an  understanding  of  the  planned  : 
change  problem,  we  are  encouraged  to  be 
less  committed  to  specific  innovations  and 
more  concerned  with  developing  broad  i 
classes  of  professional  practices  consistent 
with  the  orientations  we  value. 

Finally,  Miller  and  Seller’s  three  orienta- 
tions provide  a helpful  focus  for  bringing  [ 
together  apparently  disparate  efforts  to 
change  educational  practices.  Their  ap- 
proach makes  clear  that  most  efforts  at  i 
reform  in  Canada  have  been  stimulated  by  i 
dissatisfaction  with  the  transmission 
orientation  that  has  dominated  the  school 
curriculum  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 

Most  curriculum  guidelines  developed 
in  Canada  since  the  late  '60s  have  been 
innovative  to  the  extent  that  they  have 
espoused  a balance  between  transmission 
and  transactional  orientations.  But  the  case 
for  change  in  this  direction  has  lacked  the 
clear  focus  that  these  orientations  provide 
and  this  may  well  have  slowed  the  pace  of 
change  significantly.  From  this  point  of 
view,  orientations  have  “slogan  value”  in  B 
the  best  sense  of  the  term;  they  provide  a 
focus  for  bringing  together  and  making 
more  powerful  the  energy  being  devoted  to 
planned  change.  □ 
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impact  that  the  Leithwood-Montgomery 
scheme  has  had  on  those  who  have  studied 
it.  A finely  crafted  amalgam  of  research- 
based  propositions,  task  analysis,  and 
practitioner  insights,  the  principal's  profile 
does  what  we  might  expect  more  generally 
from  educational  theory:  it  refines, 
generalizes,  and  hence  presents  for  general 
consumption  ideas  that  are  inchoate  in  the 
most  capable  of  practitioners.  All 
educators  believe  in  the  necessity  of 
growth  descriptions,  but  for  most  a 
concrete  sense  of  growth  is  limited  to  their 
objectives  for  students.  A few  practitioners 
have  sensed  that  the  growth  conception 
applies  equally  to  teachers  and  principals. 
Leithwood  and  Montgomery  have 
fashioned  a concrete  embodiment  of  this 
intuition,  using  dimensions  known  to 
educators  and  levels  that  reflect  the  kinds 
of  behaviors  practitioners  can  observe. 

Given  its  popularity,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  Leithwood-Montgomery  scheme 
has  come  to  dominate  Ministry  directives 
for  the  principals'  training  courses. 

Although  the  transition  from  Ministry 
intention  to  practice  is  frequently  slow, 
there  are  signs  that  a concern  for  growth  in 
factor-related  skills  is  starting  to  take  root 
in  a number  of  principals'  courses.  A very 
few  years  ago,  these  courses  were  typically 
a rich  smorgasbord  of  visiting  speakers, 
whose  offerings  were  washed  down  by 
copious  draughts  of  free-flowing  dis- 
cussion. Now,  at  least,  there  is  a 
recognition  that  the  purpose  of  the  summer 
; extravaganza  is  to  produce  growth  in 
[ dealing  with  tasks  deemed  essential  to  the 
principal's  role.  And,  in  some  courses, 
considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
using  a Leithwood-Montgomery-type 
framework  to  provide  internal  coherence 
and  cumulative  development  within  the 
I course. 

The  current  challenge  faced  by  the 
Leithwood-Montgomery  principal  work  is 
to  move  on  to  the  next  prerequisite  for 
j change:  effective  strategies  for  moving 
principals  to  higher  levels  in  the  profile.  If 
the  principal  is  conceived  as  a problem 
solver,  then  improving  principal  per- 
j formance  comes  down  to  training  a very 
complex  kind  of  problem-solving  ability. 
This  requires,  in  turn,  a better  under- 
standing of  how  principals  conceive  of  and 
deal  with  problems  “spontaneously”  (i.e., 
without  the  benefit  of  formal  problem- 
solving training).  This  is  a current  focus  of 
the  work  of  Leithwood  and  Montgomery. 

I would  advise  readers  of  Orbit  who  are 
now  principals,  who  hope  to  be  principals, 
or  who  train  and  supervise  principals  to 
find  themselves  a copy  of  Improving 
I Principal  Effectiveness:  The  Principal  Profile. 

I The  book  will  amost  certainly  touch  their 
professional  lives  at  some  point — in  the 
' preservice  training  by  which  they  qualify  to 
become  principals,  in  the  methods  used  to 
evaluate  their  performance,  or  in  the 
refresher  courses  they  may  soon  be 
expected  to  take.  □ 


Continued  from  page  23. 
achieve  the  guidelines'  stated  goals,  curric- 
ulum guidelines  and  instructional  mater- 
ials must  be  made  more  explicit. 

• The  task  of  curriculum  design  involves 
matters  of  choice,  such  as  the  selection  of 
objectives  and  intended  learning  outcomes. 
These  choices  can  be  broken  down  into 
manageable  steps.  The  procedures  for 
selecting  objectives  and  outcomes  should 
be  grounded  in  “models  of  the  problematic 
situation  on  the  one  hand  and  in  practical 
results  on  the  other”  (Robinson  & Hedges, 
1982,  p.  3). 

• The  goal  of  the  curriculum  developer  is 
-to  make  defensible  choices  that  can  be 

supported  with  reference  to  specific  criteria. 

The  uniqueness  of  the  Robinson  model  is 
its  explication  of  detailed  procedures  for 
each  of  the  surface  tasks.  These  pro- 
cedures are  elaborated  in  two  stages: 

1 . In  the  first  step,  each  task  is  approached 
as  a problem  to  be  solved;  the  curriculum 
worker  must  identify  the  framework  for 
each  problem.  This  framework  will  then  be 
used  to  clarify  further  procedures.  Robin- 
son claims  that  this  framework  can  be  used 
as  a systematic  device  for  generating  goal 
statements  of  higher  quality  than  those 
found  in  common  practice.  He  calls  this 
first  step  an  “analytic”  task. 

2.  In  the  second  step,  an  image  of  “an 
educated  person”  is  used  to  develop  the 
content  of  the  matrix.  In  this  “recovery” 
task,  the  dominant  qualities  of  an  educated 
person  (e.g.,  the  ability  to  solve  problems) 
are  listed  horizontally  across  the  top  of  the 
matrix  and  the  dominant  contexts  in  which 
these  qualities  are  found  are  listed  vertical- 
ly. These  dominant  qualities  and  contexts 
are  adapted  to  a specific  course  in  order  to 
develop  goals  for  it.  In  the  design  for  a 
history  course,  for  example,  the  “ability  to 
solve  problems”  might  become  “ability  to 
analyze  past  and  contemporary  issues.” 

In  the  Robinson  model,  each  surface 
task  generates  one  or  more  analytic  tasks 
and  one  or  more  recovery  tasks.  For  the 
curriculum  designer  to  go  from  major  goal 
statements  to  specific  instructional  course 
objectives,  he  or  she  must:  (1)  develop  an 
objectives-classification  scheme;  (2)  de- 
velop “organizing  sets”  for  each  relevant 
category  in  this  scheme;  and  (3)  adapt  the 
material  in  the  organizing  sets  to  fit  the 
particular  curriculum  space.  The  organ- 
izing sets  allow  the  teacher  to  identify  the 
knowledge  and  skills  that  are  most 
important  and  can  thus  act  as  organizers 
for  other  concepts  and  skills  in  the 
curriculum.  Organizing  sets  can  be  de- 
veloped for  knowledge,  skills,  and  beliefs. 
Robinson  acknowledges  that  the  above 
process  is  arduous  but  necessary  if 
objectives  are  to  move  beyond  low-level 
cognitive  skill  levels. 

A key  feature  of  the  Robinson  system  is 
that  it  offers  field-developed  procedures  for 


describing  growth  toward  the  attainment  of 
educational  objectives.  To  develop  these 
descriptions  of  growth  or  “growth 
schemes”  for  any  objective,  one  must: 

( 1 ) identify  a task  that  calls  for  a behavior 
designated  by  the  objective;  (2)  administer 
the  task  to  groups  of  increasingly  greater 
maturity  in  respect  to  this  behavior;  (3)  by 
comparing  performances  of  groups  of 
different  maturity,  identify  major  differ- 
ences and  articulate  them  as  dimensions  of 
growth;  (4)  identify  describable  levels 
within  each  dimension  (these  also  must 
meet  several  practical  criteria);  and 
(5)  where  necessary  and  useful,  render  this 
multi-dimensional  growth  scheme  into  a 
linear  sequence. 

As  with  other  curriculum  tasks,  growth- 
scheme  analysis  can  proceed  at  both  the 
analysis  and  the  recovery  levels.  At  the 
most  advanced  (recovery)  level,  psycho- 
logical models  for  the  various  types  of 
outcomes  are  used  to  suggest  significant 
dimensions  of  growth. 

The  most  effective  of  Robinson's  in- 
structional procedures  for  moving  students 
through  the  stages  of  the  growth  schemes 
involves  a highly  interactive  process  in 
which  students  articulate  and  gradually 
incorporate,  rules  for  operating  at  the 
higher  levels  of  the  particular  growth 
scheme.  Written  curriculum  materials  re- 
lated to  this  instructional  process  are  most 
effective  when  integrated  within  the  overall 
framework  of  the  model.  Robinson  has 
studied  how  these  written  materials  can  be 
related  to  teacher  behavior  and  teacher 
growth. 

The  model  includes  one  of  the  most 
sophisticated  curriculum  systems  I know 
of.  The  model's  uniqueness  lies  in  the 
powerful  procedures  it  contains  for  de- 
veloping and  analyzing  curriculum,  pro- 
cedures rooted  in  a clear  conception  of 
inquiry  and  problem  solving.  Because  of  its 
clear  theoretical  base,  this  model  should  be 
very  appealing  to  curriculum  workers 
concerned  with  teaching  higher  level  cogni- 
tive skills. 

One  problem  with  the  model  is  its  lack  of 
accessibility.  Robinson  himself  acknowl- 
edges that  some  of  the  tasks  are  complex 
and  arduous.  He  does,  however,  address 
the  issue  of  accessibility  in  Curriculum 
Development  for  Effective  Instruction.  I be- 
lieve this  text  should  help  a great  deal  in 
making  the  Robinson  model  more  accessi- 
ble and  in  assisting  teachers  and  cur- 
riculum workers  in  the  use  of  this  model 
that  is  so  conceptually  sound.  □ 

This  article  is  adapted  from  Curriculum 
Perspectives  and  Practice,  by  Jack  Miller  and 
Wayne  Seller  (New  York:  Longman,  1985). 
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About  OISE 

Surrey  Place  Pre-School  Project  - A Second 
Chance  for  Autistic  and  Retarded  Children 


The  Surrey  Place  video  shows  them  before 
treatment — seven  small  children,  some 
silent  and  withdrawn,  others  babbling 
incoherently,  most  of  them  aggressive, 
throwing  tantrums  or  abusing  themselves. 
Then  it  shows  this  same  group  after  9-12 
months  in  the  pre-school  project.  The 
children  are  playing  with  each  other.  Some 
are  engaged  in  conversational  speech  and 
most  of  them  are  smiling  and  laughing.  To 
the  observer,  the  change  in  behavior  seems 
miraculous. 

The  video,  which  supplements  parents' 
reports  and  ongoing  research  analyses, 
tells  the  story  of  the  success  of  this 
experimental  project  initiated  in  1984  to 
investigate  the  impact  of  early  intervention 
on  autistic  and  retarded  children  in  a 
"natural”  pre-school  setting.  The  link  with 
OISE  is  the  project’s  director.  Dr.  Arnold 
Rincover,  Associate  Professor  with  the 


Department  of  Special  Education,  and  a 
number  of  OISE  students  who  are  doing 
practicums  with  Dr.  Rincover  or  writing 
dissertations  on  early  intervention. 

A key  factor  which  appears  to  account 
for  the  project’s  success  in  developing 
dormant  language  and  social  skills  is  that 
there  is  a “sensitive  time  or  ‘critical  , 
period’  when  language  and  social  and 
intellectual  functioning  improve  most 
rapidly.”  Thus,  to  enter  the  pre-school, 
children  must  be  under  the  age  of  three 
(the  critical  period)  and  suffer  a delay  in 
language  and  social  development  for  which 
no  neurological  or  genetic  cause  has  been 
determined.  The  idea  is  to  prepare  these 
children  through  behavior  modification 
techniques  for  mainstream  educational 
settings.  To  this  end,  "receiving  teachers” 
in  day  care  centres  and  nurseries  are 
offered  training  in  the  treatment  of 


French  Language 
Schools  in  Ontario 

Historically,  the  one  Ontario  social 
institution  meant  to  preserve  the  French 
language — and  thus  French  culture  and 
identity — has  been  the  French  language 
school.  In  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of 
the  province,  French  language  educators 
have  been  able  to  take  for  granted  a 
relatively  stable  and  homogeneous  popula- 
tion. Not  so  in  the  English-dominated  cities 
of  southern  Ontario  where  the  franco- 
phone population  is  residentially  scattered 
and  extremely  diverse.  In  this  latter 
context,  the  question  arises.  How  well 
do — and  can — ^the  French  language  schools 
do  their  job?  This  is  the  specific  research 
focus  of  Monica  Heller  who  is  part  of  the 
OISE  research  team  in  the  Franco-Ontarian 
Centre  (FOC).  She  has  been  looking  at  the 
French  language  schools  in  the  Toronto 
area  in  order  to  assess  the  role  of  education 
in  preserving  French  language  and  culture 
in  a minority  setting.* 

Toronto  francophones,  less  than  2 
percent  of  the  city’s  population,  are  a 
diverse  lot.  Of  varied  social  class  back- 
ground, they  come  from  such  regions  as 
Quebec,  northern  and  eastern  Ontario,  the 
Maritimes,  Europe,  the  Caribbean,  and 
North  Africa.  Some  belong  to  families  who 
came  to  the  city  decades  ago;  others  have 
only  recently  arrived  and  may  be  here  for 
only  a few  years.  There  are  no  identifiable 
"French”  enclaves  in  Toronto  as  there 
are  for  many  other  ethnic  communities; 
while  there  are  a variety  of  community, 
professional,  church,  and  social  groups. 


these  are  too  diverse  and  often  too 
specialized  to  provide,  in  any  sense,  the 
basis  for  a francophone  "community.” 

In  her  work  to  date,  Heller  has  found 
that  the  students  of  French  language 
schools  in  Toronto  (there  are  seven 
elementary  schools  and  three  secondary 
schools.  Catholic  and  public)  reflect  the 
diversity  of  the  francophone  population. 
Many  of  the  students  in  these  schools  are 
bilingual  (often  children  of  linguistically 
mixed  marriages  or  children  of  franco- 
phones who  have  lived  for  a fairly  long 
time  in  a minority  setting)  and  a significant 
number  are  ainglophones  (whose  parents, 
for  a variety  of  reasons,  want  them  to  learn 
French  well).  There  are  also  students 
whose  first  tongue  is  neither  French  nor 
English  (such  as  ’Vietnamese  and  Iranian 
children)  but  who  speak  French  and 
sometimes  English  as  a second  and  third 
language. 

Heller  stresses  that  based  on  language 
use  three  distinct  groups  of  students 


"...  Francophone  ethnics  converting  to  English  ^ 
as  their  first  language  in  the  home.  ’ ' 


developmentally  handicapped  children  as 
an  adjunct  to  the  program. 

The  pre-school  project  is  funded  jointly 
by  the  Surrey  Place  Centre  in  Toronto  and 
the  Metropolitan  Toronto  Association  for 
the  Mentally  Retarded,  and  through  various 
research  grants.  Some  of  the  specific 
research  foci  are  social  skills  training, 
language  training  procedures,  motivational 
techniques,  parent  and  teacher  training, 
mainstreaming,  and  the  treatment  of 
pathological  behavior  such  as  self-injury, 
tantrums,  and  self-stimulation. 


The  school  operates  from  9 to  2,  five  days  a 
week,  and  offers  daily  sessions  in  language, 
arts  and  crafts,  and  academic  subjects.  There 
are  also  occasional  outings,  as  weather 
permits.  Parent  training  is  offered  one  or  two 
times  a week  to  ensure  consistency  and  to  help 
with  any  problems  that  might  occur  at  home. 
There  are  regular  home  visits.  Four  full-time 
teachers  (for  seven  children)  as  well  as 
students  and  volunteers  are  available  to  work 
with  the  children  each  day.  For  further 
information,  contact  Dr.  Arnold  Rincover  at 
Surrey  Place  Centre  (416)  925-5141 . □ 


emerge  within  the  Toronto  schools;  French 
dominant,  bilingual,  and  English-dominant. 
As  French  is,  the  sole  language  of 
instruction  and,  at  least  formally,  the 
language  to  be  used  on  the  school  grounds, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  French- 
dominant  students  do  well  in  class. 

However,  these  students  are  often  in  the 
minority,  and  as  the  language  of  the  all 
important  peer  group  network  is  English, 
the  French-dominant  students  can  be  left 
out  of  much  of  the  informal  life  of  the 
school.  Some  remain  isolated,  some  use 
bilingual  students  as  "brokers”  or  trans- 
lators, some  learn  to  switch  languages  as 
necessary,  but  most  (according  to  Heller) 
begin  to  assimilate  to  English-dominated 
groups. 

The  English-dominant  students  have  no 
problem  with  peer  group  networks  but,  less 
proficient  in  French  than  their  classmates,  - 
they  may  have  problems  with  in-class 
participation. 

The  bilingual  students  often  exploit  the 
two  languages,  becoming  sensitive  to  both 
interlocutor  and  context.  One  way  they  deal  I 
with  the  tension  of  the  linguistic  demands  • 
on  them  is  to  play  with  the  two  languages.  j|S 
They  may  become  adept  at  bilingual  puns,^ 
which  are  often  not  immediately  funny  to  ^ 
those  not  fluent  in  both  languages.  (Two 
boys  taped  in  one  of  Heller’s  studies  took 
great  fun  in  punning  on  “March  break,”  , ■, 
“mars  craquer” — literally,  "to  break”.) 

According  to  Heller  the  sociolinguistic 
heterogeneity  of  these  students,  their 
experiences  outside  school,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  peer  group  networks  all  con- 
strain the  extent  to  which  the  French- 
language  schools  can  be  depended  upon  to 
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be  the  source  of  language  maintenance  and 
■ cultural  continuity.  This  raises  interesting 
I questions  about  the  presence  of  the 

anglophone  students,  to  which  some  of  the 
parents  of  French-dominant  students  have 
I begun  to  object.  It  also  raises  questions  as 
I to  how  the  school  can  help  to  develop  a 
more  stable  and  coherent  community 
which  would  in  turn  be  able  to  provide  the 
I'  schools  with  the  support  they  need. 

*Other  FOC  researchers  who  have  partici- 
pated in  this  research  include  Monique 
m Belanger.  Michael  Canale.  Jacinthe  Fraser. 


Carole  Rov-Harrison.  and  Raymond  Mougeon. 
The  research  is  funded  hy  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities 
Research  Council  of  Canada,  the  Ministry  of 
Education,  and  OISE  tran.sfer  grants. 

Monica  Heller  du  Centre  de  recherches  en 
education  franco-ontarienne  d T lEPO  mime, 
depuis  quelques  annees,  des  projets  de 
recherches  dont  Tobjectif  est  de  cerner  !e  role 
de  Tecole  de  langue  fran^aise  dans  le  maintien 
de  la  langue  et  de  la  culture  fran^'aises  dans  la 
region  metropolitaine  de  Toronto.  L'hetero- 
geneite  .socioUnguistique  de  la  population 


estudiantine.  leur  dispersion  residentielle  et 
r impact  du  milieu  environnant  anglophone 
rendent  prohlematiques  les  possihililes  pour 
ces  ecoles  d'atteindre  leurs  ohjectifs  linguis- 
tiques  et  culturels.  Ces  recherches  .souleveni 
des  questions  concernant  !'  impact  que  pent 
avoir  hi  presence  des  eleves  parlant  pen  ou 
pas  franpais  dans  les  ecoles.  ainsi  que  des 
questions  concernant  la  fa^on  dont  les  ecoles 
pourraient  contrihuer  an  developpement  d'une 
"vraie"  communaute  francophone  qui.  a son 
tour,  offrirait  aux  ecoles  I'appui  d'  un  milieu 
dont  el  les  ont  hesoin.Q 


Teaching  Aids  from  the  Community 


Tlie  Ontaric^griculturol  jHuseum 


The  Ontario  Agricultural  Museum  is 
located  some  45  minutes  northwest  of 
downtown  Toronto  in  the  rural  community 
of  Milton.  Its  32  hectare  site,  dotted  with 
farm  buildings  and  equipment  from  the 
19th  century  to  the  present,  provides 
visitors  with  a living  history  of  Ontario 
farming.  A tour  of  the  museum  gives 
students  a sense  of  the  impact  of 
technology  as  modern  methods  are  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  past.  Demonstra- 
tions, hands-on  activities,  and  A-V  presen- 
tations introduce  students  to  farm  animals, 
basic  machinery,  and  country  crafts. 
Half-day  programs  are  geared  to  specific 
grade  levels — elementary  children,  for 
example,  may  discover  what  happens  to 
food  before  it  appears  on  the  supermarket 
shelves,  while  secondary  students  examine 
the  role  of  the  agricultural  industry  on  the 
province’s  economy  and  social  history. 

Special  seasonal  programs  are  also 
offered  for  short  periods  to  highlight  the 
importance  of  seasonal  change  on  the  farm. 


The  Spring  "86  lineup  includes: 

• Rural  Travel — A Century  of  Change 
(April  14-18) 

• Newborns  on  the  Farm  (May  5-16) 

• Wonders  of  Wool  (May  26-30) 

• "It's  Dairy  Month"  (all  June) 

• Growing  Things  (June  16-27) 

A picnic  pavilion  and  snack  bar  are 
available  to  students.  The  Museum  also 
offers  use  of  the  recreation  field  for 
teacher-directed  activities  and  will  provide 
a compendium  of  19th-century  games 
and  activities  upon  request. 

Admission  to  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
Museum  costs  $1.50  per  student  per 
program  (with  one  free  adult  admission  per 
15  students).  All  school  visits  must  be 
booked  in  advance  by  contacting  the  Tour 
Coordinator  at  (416)  878-8151  or  at  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  Museum,  Post  Office 
Box  38,  Milton,  Ontario  L9T  2Y3.  □ 


Profile  of  a Sohool 

Interact/Vaughan  Road  C.I., Toronto 


Interact,  an  alternative  secondary  program,  first 
opened  its  doors  in  September  1985  to  nine 
students  in  grades  9 and  10.  By  second  semester, 
that  number  had  risen  to  15,  with  expectations  of 
reaching  50  students  in  grades  9 to  13  over  the 
next  few  years. 

Not  an  arts  school.  Interact  is  for  students  whose 
interest  in  the  arts  or  athletics  outside  the  school 
setting  calls  for  flexibility  in  their  academic  pro- 
grams. It  aims  to  create  a community  of  learners 
in  which  participants  in  the  various  arts  can  in- 
teract and  discover  more  about  their  own  and  other 
fields  of  activity.  It  also  aims  to  keep  these 
students  in  school  by  providing  them  with  a pro- 
gram and  a schedule  that  are  sufficiently  flexible  to 
accommodate  the  students’  outside  interests  while 
allowing  them  to  successfully  complete  high 
school.  Independent  study  and  the  use  of  learning 
contracts  with  the  host  school’s  teachers  are  key  to 
the  program’s  functioning. 

Also  key  is  Interact’s  location  in  two  classrooms 
at  the  end  of  a third  .floor  corridor  in  Vaughan 
Road  Collegiate  Institute  — giving  Interact  students 
access  to  all  of  Vaughan’s  physical  and  human 
resources.  Now  60  years  old,  Vaughan  has  a stu- 
dent population  of  850.  Adult  Day  School  pro- 
grams occupy  some  of  the  classroom  space,  but 
there  was  still  room  for  expansion.  Besides,  says 
Audrey  Amo,  Principal  of  Vaughan  Road,  Interact 
promised  to  lead  to  a lot  of  exciting  interaction  in 
an  already  bustling  building. 

Each  Interact  student  sits  down  with  one  of  the 
two  Interact  teachers  and  the  Vaughan  guidance 
counsellor  to  establish  his  or  her  own  overall  pro- 
gram. The  Interact  teachers  provide  instruction  in 
English,  drama,  math,  and  science.  Much  of  their 
teaching  is  done  through  tutoring  on  a flexible 
schedule,  and  the  students  are  expected  to  do  a 
good  deal  of  work  on  their  own.  The  Vaughan 
teachers  have  been  helpful  and  enthusiastic  in  set- 
ting up  learning  contracts  with  the  Interact  students 
for  study  in  other  subject  areas  and  providing  extra 
help  as  needed.  Interact  students  participate  in 
Vaughan  classes,  although  their  attendance  is  flexi- 


ble if  performances  or  training  schedules  take  them 
out  of  school.  (One  student,  for  example,  is  often 
away  at  tennis  matches  in  Florida  or  Texas  for  a 
week  at  a time.)  Interact  teachers  monitor  the  con- 
tracts for  all  subjects  and  provide  tutoring  in  their 
own  as  well  as  other  subject  areas. 

Vaughan  has  strong  academic  and  business 
education  programs:  computer  studies,  history, 
chemistry,  modern  languages,  dramatic  arts,  and 
music  are  but  a few  of  the  full  range  of  Vaughan 
programs  that  Interact  students  can  take.  The 
students  also  have  access  to  the  Resource  Centre, 
an  attractive,  busy  school  library  that  boasts  one  of 
the  highest  circulation  rates  of  any  school. 

One  of  Vaughan’s  major  programs  has  been 
co-op  education,  in  which  students  age  16  and  over 
spend  about  two-thirds  of  their  week  in  work 
placements  ranging  from  day  care  centres  to 
veterinary  hospitals.  As  the  Interact  students  reach 
16,  they  will  be  able  to  participate  in  a co-op 
education  program  offering  placements  with  a 
variety  of  performing  arts  organizations. 

The  colorful  banners  that  decorate  the  Interact 
corridor,  the  flexible  attendance  arrangement,  and 
the  interesting  mix  of  students  have  proven 
enticing  to  some  Vaughan  students  — they  want  in 
to  Interact!  It  looks  like  a lot  of  fun,  and  it  is.  But 


there  is  also  a lot  of  solitary  slogging  to  get  the 
work  done  and  a lot  of  self-discipline  is  needed  to 
schedule  both  practice  time  and  time  for  school. 
Not  for  everyone.  Interact  has  proven  a boon  to 
those  students  who  are  directed  in  terms  of  their 
arts  or  athletics  activities  but  who  do  not  want  to 
forsake  a high  school  diploma  for  them. 
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